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Week Ending Friday, May 24, 1991 


Remarks on Cuban Independence Day 
May 20, 1991 


On May 20th, Cuban-Americans com- 
memorate the 89th anniversary of Cuban 
independence, a day that celebrates the 
heroic efforts of the people who forged the 
Cuban Republic. 

The history of our two countries is closely 
intertwined. During our own Revolution, 
when American troops were short on sup- 
plies, the women of Havana banded togeth- 
er and raised money for the cause of Ameri- 
can freedom and independence. 

Eighty-two years later, Cubans banded to- 
gether and, after a long brutal struggle, 
built their own republic. Today we remem- 
ber that victory for freedom and hope for 
its renewal in Cuba. 

Freedom demands sacrifice. And the 
battle for freedom draws upon people’s 
most heroic instincts and abilities. Jose 
Marti, a hero of freedom, the father of 
Cuban independence said, “To witness a 
crime in silence is like committing it.” So, 
today we again reiterate unwavering com- 
mitment for a free and democratic Cuba. 
Nothing shall turn us away from this objec- 
tive. 

I ask Fidel Castro to make this an Inde- 
pendence Day to remember. I call on Fidel 
Castro to free political prisoners in Cuba 
and allow the United Nations Commission 
on Human Rights to investigate possible 
human rights violations in Cuba. I challenge 
Mr. Castro to let Cuba live in peace with its 
neighbors. And I challenge Mr. Castro to 
follow the examples of countries like Nica- 
ragua, Panama, Paraguay, and Chile in their 
achievement of new democracies. 

Put democracy to a test: permit political 
parties to organize and a free press to 
thrive. Hold free and fair elections under 
international supervision. Ninety-nine per- 
cent of the people of this hemisphere live 
either in a democracy or a country that is 
on the road to democracy. One percent live 


under the hemisphere’s last dictator, Fidel 
Castro. 

On Cuban Independence Day, our goals 
for the Cuban nation, shared by Cubans ev- 
erywhere, are plain and clear: freedom and 
democracy, Mr. Castro, not sometime, not 
someday, but now. If Cuba holds fully free 
and fair elections under international super- 
vision, respects human rights, and stops sub- 
verting its neighbors, we can expect rela- 
tions between our two countries to improve 
significantly. 

Thank you, and may God bless the free- 
dom-loving people of Cuba and the United 
States. 


Note: The President’s remarks were recorded 
May 16 in the Oval Office at the White 
House and released by the Office of the 
Press Secretary on May 20. The President’s 
remarks were broadcast into Cuba with a 
Spanish translation on Radio and TV Marti. 


Proclamation 6297—National Foster 
Care Month, 1991 


May 20, 1991 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


No institution is more important to socie- 
ty than the family. Parents not only have 
primary responsibility for the physical care 
of their children, they also have the great- 
est influence in shaping their character. It is 
within the inimitable shelter of the family 
that children first learn the lessons of love 
and commitment, personal responsibility, 
and civic duty. 

Tragically, some families are unable to 
provide a minimally acceptable level of 
care for their children, resulting in the 
need for temporary or even permanent al- 
ternative placement for them. Foster fami- 
lies are the resource used most frequently 
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to provide the loving guardianship and 
guidance that these unfortunate children 
need and deserve. 

Those Americans who open their hearts 
and their homes to foster children are 
making a significant difference in the lives 
of troubled children and families. Foster 
parents often provide temporary care and 
protection for children with complex 
needs—children who might be physically or 
mentally handicapped or suffering from 
physical or emotional abuse—while child 
welfare agencies work to help the biological 
family gain stability and strength. In some 
cases, foster parents may choose to adopt 
the youngsters in their care when a perma- 
nent home is needed. 

National Foster Care Month gives all 
Americans an opportunity to reflect on the 
importance of strong families to the future 
of every child and to the future of our 
country. It reminds each of us—parents, 
public officials, religious and community 
leaders alike—of our responsibility to identi- 
fy the forces that erode the strength of the 
family and to develop ways to overcome 
them. For example, the Department of 
Health and Human Services reports that 
many of the problems faced by foster chil- 
dren today stem directly from their parents’ 
substance abuse. Thus, our observance of 
National Foster Care Month should renew 
our resolve to win the war against drugs. 

This month also provides a special oppor- 
tunity to recognize the dedication and gen- 
erosity that foster families and professionals 
working in the field of foster care demon- 
strate throughout the year. In the United 
States more than 250,000 licensed foster 
families work together with social service 
providers, law enforcement officials, and 
others to assist troubled children and fami- 
lies. Their contributions to our communities 
and to our Nation are invaluable. 

The Congress, by House Joint Resolution 
154, has designated the month of May 1991 
as “National Foster Care Month” and has 
authorized and requested the President to 
issue a proclamation in observance of this 
month. 

Now, Therefore, I, George Bush, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the month of May 1991 as 
National Foster Care Month. I call upon all 
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Americans to observe this month with ap- 
propriate ceremonies and activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twentieth day of May, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
ninety-one, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and fifteenth. 


George Bush 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:05 p.m., May 20, 1991) 


Letter to Congressional Leaders 
Reporting on the Points of Light 
Foundation 


May 20, 1991 


Dear Mr. Chairman: (Dear Senator:) 

The Departments of Veterans Affairs and 
Housing and Urban Development, and In- 
dependent Agencies Appropriations Act, 
1991 (Public Law 101-507; 104 Stat. 1351) 
(the “Act”), requires the President to pre- 
pare and submit to the appropriate commit- 
tees of the Congress a report describing the 
use of funds made available by the Act to 
the Points of Light Foundation (the “Foun- 
dation”). Because the Foundation has been 
operational for such a short period of time, 
I submit herewith the Foundation’s fiscal 
year 1992 budget submission in lieu of the 
aforesaid report. 

I believe you will find that the fiscal year 
1992 budget submission sufficiently de- 
scribes the activities of the Foundation and 
the uses to which it intends to put the 
monies appropriated. 

Sincerely, 


George Bush 


Note: Identical letters were sent to Edward 
M. Kennedy, chairman, and Orrin G. 
Hatch, ranking Republican member, of the 
Senate Labor and Human Resources Com- 
mittee; Augustus F. Hawkins, chairman, 
and William F. Goodling, ranking Republi- 
can member, of the House Education and 
Labor Committee; Barbara A. Mikulski, 
chairman, and Jake Garn, ranking Republi- 
can member, of the Senate HUD-Independ- 
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ent Agencies Subcommittee; Bob Traxler, 
chairman, and Bill Green, ranking Repub- 
lican member, of the House VA, HUD, and 
Independent Agencies Subcommittee. 


White House Fact Sheet on the United 
States-German Nuclear Energy Safety 
Initiative 

May 20, 1991 


Technical Assistance for Central and 
Eastern Europe 


The President and Chancellor Kohl an- 
nounced today that the United States and 
Germany will offer joint technical assistance 
programs to enhance nuclear energy safety 
in Central and Eastern Europe. This initia- 
tive was prompted by their shared commit- 
ment to the safe operation of peaceful nu- 
clear facilities worldwide, as well as by re- 
quests from Central and Eastern European 
Governments for assistance in nuclear 
energy safety. 

As technological leaders in the field, the 
United States and Germany will offer joint 
assistance to Central and Eastern Europe as 
well as working through the and with the 
International Atomic Energy Agency 
(IAEA) in Vienna. Cooperation will focus 
initially on safety matters related to older 
reactors operating in the region, with the 
primary objective of enhancing operational 
safety at these facilities. Both sides antici- 
pate that this initially modest program will 
lay the foundation for further U.S.-German 
joint efforts with Central and Eastern 
Europe, as part of their broader commit- 
ment to the success of these new democra- 
cies. 

The IAEA is now engaged in a compre- 
hensive safety review of first generational 
nuclear reactors in Central and Eastern 
Europe. The United States and Germany 
will provide teams of experts and contrib- 
ute up to $200,000 each in support of this 
work, which will focus on instrumentation 
and control, operating procedures, fire pro- 
tection, and facility management and orga- 
nization. The United States and Germany 
also support follow-on measures to the 
IAEA safety review in key areas such as 
operator training, power plant mainte- 


nance, and safety procedures, and have 
agreed to matching financial commitments 
of up to $1 million each over the next 2 
years to help fund these activities. 

In addition, the United States and Germa- 
ny will work closely with the World Bank 
and the newly created European Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development to en- 
courage a priority focus on safety and envi- 
ronmental concerns in their energy-related 
lending programs. This could include, for 
example, funding for alternative sources of 
electricity to cover energy demands while 
safety repairs are performed at nuclear 
power plants. Both sides will also work to 
promote energy efficiency and adequate 
supplies of energy resources in these coun- 
tries, and they will work jointly through the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development, the Nuclear Energy 
Agency, and the International Energy 
Agency to promote nuclear energy safety in 
Central and Eastern Europe. 


Coordination of Bilateral Programs With 
the Soviet Union 


The President and Chancellor Kohl also 
agreed to coordinate their existing pro- 
grams of nuclear operational safety coopera- 
tion with the Soviet Union. The U.S. pro- 
gram, which commenced with a U.S.-Soviet 
agreement signed on March 16, 1990, is 
being implemented under a longstanding 
U.S.-Soviet Memorandum of Cooperation on 
Civilian Nuclear Reactor Safety. The pro- 
gram emphasizes improved operational 
safety practices through strengthened oper- 
ating instructions, training, and manage- 
ment and operational controls. 


White House Fact Sheet on the RIAS 
Foundation 


May 20, 1991 


The President announced today creation 
of a RIAS Foundation to support and pro- 
mote information and exchange programs 
with the five German States of the former 
East Germany. Named after RIAS—Radio 
in the American Sector (of Berlin)—the 
Foundation will be created under the aus- 
pices of the United States Information 
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Agency with U.S. Government funding but 
jointly directed by the United States and 
Germany. 

RIAS was founded by the U.S. military 
government in Berlin in 1946, when Soviet 
occupying forces refused to share broadcast- 
ing time on the only surviving Berlin radio 
station. The station became a major cultural 
and information medium not only for Berlin 
but also for the people of East Germany. 
For people denied access to independent 
domestic media, RIAS came to be synony- 
mous with objectivity and reliability, as well 
as American and West. German commit- 
ment to the cause of freedom. RIAS, which 
developed as a jointly managed U.S.-West 
German operation, now comprises a radio 
station with two separate programs and a 
television station. The latter began broad- 
casting in 1988, with funding including $12 
million from USIA. 

The U.S. Government, through USIA, re- 
tains legal responsibility for RIAS, whose 
status was based on allied rights in Berlin. 
These rights terminated upon German uni- 
fication in October 1990. At German re- 
quest, USIA’s role in the station continues 
while the German Government considers 
how to integrate RIAS into the national 
broadcasting system. USIA will use proceeds 
from the sale of RIAS equipment owned by 
the U.S.—such as radio transmitters and tel- 
¢vision equipment—to provide the initial 
funding for the RIAS Foundation. The pre- 
cise value of those assets will be determined 
through negotiations between the Govern- 
ments of Germany and the United States. 

The RIAS Foundation will have the mis- 
sion of fostering democratic values and 
better understanding between the U.S. and 
Eastern Germany, including Berlin. The 
Foundation would, in the spirit of continu- 
ing the RIAS tradition, focus on programs 
for training, exchanges, and other projects 
designed for broadcast journalists, media 
professionals, and students. It could also in- 
volve cooperative television productions, 
linkages between media organizations in 
Germany and the United States, and acqui- 
sition of programs, as well as some non- 
media activities in the fields of student ex- 
changes and fellowships. The organization 
would be a public foundation, based in Ger- 
many, with a board comprised of equal 
numbers of American and German citizens. 
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USIA will also use a portion of the pro- 
ceeds from the transfer of RIAS assets to 
establish direct satellite service to Germany 
for the placement of radio and television 
programs. 


News Conference of the President and 
Chancellor Helmut Kohl of Germany 


May 20, 1991 


The President. I had a chance to welcome 
Chancellor Kohl—the Chancellor of a 
united Germany. And I was delighted to do 
that and welcome him and his Foreign Min- 
ister, Hans-Dietrich Genscher and others in 
his party. We’ve had a good meeting. 

We discussed the European security and 
the importance of NATO in terms of future 
security for Europe. We both agreed that 
we have a lot at stake in the successful con- 
clusion of the Uruguay round. We had de- 
tailed discussions about the Soviet Union, 
and Chancellor Kohl shared with me his 
thoughts on that important question. And I 
had a chance to thank Chancellor Kohl for 
Germany’s support during the war and to 
congratulate him for the leadership role 
that Germany took in trying to bring aid to 
the Kurds over there in Iraq. 

The Chancellor. Thank you very much, 
Mr. President. Mr. President, ladies and 
gentlemen, I would like to take this oppor- 
tunity to thank you and all of our American 
friends for the unrelenting support which 
we have been given on our way to com- 
plete German unification. 

For over 40 years our American friends 
have guaranteed peace and freedom of the 
free part of our fatherland of what was then 
the Federal Republic of Germany. Millions 
of American soldiers have served their mili- 
tary service in our country, faraway from 
their home country. We will never forget 
that because that was a precondition for the 
3d of October, for the Day of German 
Unity. 

Today again we talked about the process 
of political unity for Europe as we have 
done numerous times during our telephone 
conversations. This is really what we have 
always wanted: to get the support of our 
American friends and partners. And I’m 
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very pleased to be able to be part of that 
process, a process which Winston Churchill 
talked about already in 1946 in his famous 
speech in Zurich, a process leading up to 
what he called then “the united states of 
Europe.” 

And this process, heading towards politi- 
cal unity, economic unity within Europe, 
obviously also includes cooperation with the 
United States of America. German-Ameri- 
can friendship and friendship between 
Europe and the United States is of existen- 
tial importance for a future for all of us. 
And this also goes for NATO, which is why 
it is also important in the future that the 
United States maintains a substantial troop 
presence in Germany, but also in Europe as 
a whole. 

Mr. President, we talked about GATT, 
about the Uruguay round. The two of us 
know that it would deal a fatal blow to 
world trade if we would let protectionism 
come in and take the upper hand. That 
does not only hold true for us Germans, we, 
as one of the leading exporting nations in 
the world. A failure of GATT would also be 
a catastrophe for the developing countries. 
This is why we have to work very hard in 
order to bring about a success for the Uru- 
guay round, for GATT. And although it is a 
very difficult subject, I think that we have 
cause to be carefully optimistic and to see— 
to state that things are actually moving. 

As far as the conflict—the war in the Gulf 
is concerned, I would like to mention here 
once again what I already told the Presi- 
dent. We in Germany and we as Europeans, 
in Europe as a whole, we want to see his 
initiatives to be successful. We are very 
grateful for what Jim Baker did, and I hope 
that he will continue his missions and that 
this war, which has been won, will lead also 
to a peace which is won. 

The last thing I wanted to mention here 
has already been, I think, touched upon by 
the President, and let me say this in one 
brief sentence. We have a joint interest, 
and we as Germans have a particular inter- 
est, in seeing the reform movements in 
Central Europe and southeastern Europe 
and also in the Soviet Union to be success- 
ful. 

The President. May | suggest that, on the 
questions, we alternate one to Chancellor 
and one to me. I’d be glad to start. 


Soviet Union 


Q. Chancellor, would you like to see 
President Gorbachev have a role at the 
London economic summit? 

The Chancellor. President Gorbachev is 
going to play a role irrespective of whether 
he’s actually bodily present or not. And I 
think that we have to take a break and talk 
about it in some detail, about what is going 
to happen at that summit. 

Q. Would you support it? 

The Chancellor. 1 would support what is 
reasonable and what is beneficial to both 
sides. And one has to weigh carefully the 
pros and cons, and one has to talk to them 
personally about this. And let me say that, 
at this very point here in this press meet- 
ing, I’m not yet in a position to have any 
sort of definitive answer to that, but Ill 
soon have one. 

Q. Mr. President, did the Chancellor ask 
you to give any increased aid to the Soviet 
Union? And where do you stand now on the 
request for $1.5 million in agricultural cred- 
itsP 

The President. No, there was no specific 
request. I think there was general agree- 
ment that we’d like to be able to help the 
Soviet Union in every way possible. And we 
both expressed our confidence in President 
Gorbachev. Still under consideration. 

The Chancellor. I would like to underline 
this—taking this occasion to underline 
this—that we both completely agree in 
that—that we support Gorbachev here— 
that we completely agree with that. 


U.S. Troops in Europe 


Q. Chancellor, why do you want US. 
troops to remain in Europe? And, President 
Bush, do you think they should stay there? 

The Chancellor. Because I think that, in 
spite of the fact that the situation has obvi- 
ously changed and that indisputably the 
danger has decreased, I still say and I still 
think that NATO makes sense, albeit in an 
adjusted form. It will have to develop. But I 
still think that NATO should remain. It 
makes sense. And if NATO is there, then it 
makes sense that the United States maintain 
a troop presence. 

And let me say, I think that this is both in 
the American and in the European interest. 
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Q. And, President Bush, your reaction to 
that? 

The President. | agree with it. NATO 
kept the peace for 40 years, and the U.S. is 
a significant participant in NATO, obvious- 
ly. And we don’t want to pull back into 
some sphere of isolation. 


Soviet Union 


Q. Mr. President, would you pay an invi- 
tation to Mr. Gorbachev for the G-7 meet- 
ing in London? 

The President. 1 agree with what the 
Chancellor said on that same question: that 
we're waiting and considering, and see 
what would be most helpful in terms of the 
economic recovery in the Soviet Union and 
Eastern Europe. 

Q. Mr. President, is it now—— 

The President. Can you shoot it to the 
Chancellor? It’s his turn. We’re going in 
turns here. Or forever hold your peace, and 
I'll get around to it later. 


Yugoslavia 


Q. Mr. Chancellor, Yugoslavia seems to 


be falling apart at an accelerating pace. Is~ 


there anything that you believe that the 
United States and the NATO allies can do 
to try to halt the process from disintegrat- 
ing into violence? And did you discuss that 
with the President? 

The Chancellor. 1 think that we can all 
do something. I don’t think that this is 
something which will fall specifically into 
the sphere of confidence of NATO. I think 
the European Community could also do 
something here and must, indeed, do some- 
thing here. And Yugoslavia must have a 
very vested interest in cooperation with the 
European Community. And I think that we 
are in total agreement here with our Amer- 
ican friends that we must act together here, 
but that, as it is a very delicate subject, we 
must also be very prudent, very careful in 
the way we deal with it. It’s, as I said, a 
very delicate, a very difficult problem 
which actually goes back centuries. 

The President. Now we'll go over here. 
Yes, sir. 


Iraq 


Q. Mr. President, is it now your policy 
not to lift sanctions against Iraq as long as 
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Saddam Hussein remains in power? Is that a 
hard, fast position? 

The President. We will abide by the 
United Nations resolutions, of course. It is 
our policy that there will not be normalized 
relations. And it is my view that only if the 
sanctions are complied with will we be will- 
ing to—I mean, only :f every provision of 
the United Nations resolutions are complied 
with would we, the United States, be will- 
ing to lift sanctions. 

Q. Are there any conditions under which 
sanctions could be lifted and Saddam Hus- 
sein still remain in power? 

The President. There are certain areas 
where Iraq, in order to comply with United 
Nations sanctions, must sell abroad. They’ve 
got funds set up to put some of their oil 
revenues into it. But all of these things are 
down the road. At this juncture, my view is 
we don’t want to lift these sanctions as long 
as Saddam Hussein is in power. 


Soviet Union 


Q. Mr. Chancellor, you talk about the 
general support to Gorbachev. Did you dis- 
cuss any specific measures you can take to 
help him? 

The Chancellor. We are in total agree- 
ment about one principle: it can only be 
help for self-help, because these reforms 
must actually be carried out in the Soviet 
Union itself. For example, a restructuring of 
the overall system there, actually bringing 
about what we call a federative structure. 
And this also goes for reforms leading up to 
the introduction of a market economy. 

This is, incidentally, a dramatic process. 
We, ourselves, have now experiences with 
the kinds of problems that you incur if you 
try to achieve that transformation if we look 
to the so-called new lender, the Eastern 
lender of what is now the Federal Republic 
of Germany. 

Q. Mr. President, was progress made 
today by the negotiators on resolving the 
issues around the CFE treaty? And if those 
issues are resolved, would you be willing to 
go ahead with a summit in June or July 
with President Gorbachev? 

The President. Are you referring to Mr. 
Moiseyev’s visit? 

Q. I am, but I can’t say his name. 
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The President. I'm just getting briefed on 
it here. The answer is, not much progress. 
And they’ve not reported to me on that 
visit yet. But yes, we get that matter re- 
solved and START resolved, I’d like to have 
a summit with Mr. Gorbachev. 


Iran 


Q. Chancellor Kohl, you recently spoke 
over the telephone with Iranian President, 
Mr. Rafsanjani, and your Foreign Minister 
was recently in Iran. Did you discuss that 
subject with the President? Do you feel that 
Iran is opening to the West—wants to open 
to the West? Did you discuss the question of 
hostages? 

The Chancellor. Actually, we touched on 
this issue very briefly, but we’re going to 
take it up at a later stage. I’ve actually had 
a number of telephone calls with President 
Rafsanjani. Hans-Dietrich Genscher was 
there and had very interesting discussions 
with him. And my impression is—and let 
me be very careful here—that after years of 
abstinence, they seem to be willing to show 
more of an openness, more of a willingness, 
to actually have contacts and talks with the 
West, which will be in the common inter- 
est, particularly if the preconditions would 
develop favorably. 

A precondition, for example, would be 
that the American hostages are finally al- 
lowed to go home to their families. Let me 
say to you, I pointed this out very, very 
clearly in no uncertain terms to him. I told 
him that’s more than just a question of im- 
proving the political climate here. 

The President. We have time to take one 
more question each. 


Kuwait 


Q. Mr. President, we’ve seen over the 
weekend trials in Kuwait. What is your as- 
sessment and what are your concerns about 
the nature of Kuwaiti justice right now? 

The President. 1 haven’t had a report on 
the trials themselves yet. And when I read 
about them, I tried to put myself in the 
place of the Kuwaiti citizens who were bru- 
talized by Saddam Hussein. I tried to think 
back, and it wasn’t hard, to the brutality 
and the terrible grief that the families that 
stayed in Kuwait had. And I can understand 
that there’s a lot of bitterness from those 


Kuwaitis who saw their country raped and 
pillaged in an unconscionable way. 

Having said that, I think it would be in 
Kuwait’s interest to extend the fair trial to 
everybody and to be as compassionate as 
one can given the outrages that they faced. 

The last question’s for the Chancellor. 

Q. Do I take that, sir, as meaning you 
think they can do a better job? 

The President. All I know of the trials is 
what I read in the paper today, and so, I’d 
want to reserve on that until I understand 
exactly how the system works. 


World Economy 
Q. Chancellor Kohl, did President Bush 


reiterate the American request for lower 
German interest ratesP And what’s your po- 
sition on that question? 

The Chancellor. Actually, we did talk 
about that in passing. But I think that the 
opinions here are well-known. We as Ger- 
mans have an interest in seeing sound eco- 
nomic growth worldwide. And we are 
giving an important contribution to that, 
not least as a consequence of German unifi- 
cation. As a consequence of German unifi- 
cation, we have seen the German economy 
emerge—and I don’t like that word all that 
well—emerge as a sort of locomotive, as a 
sort of engine motor of the worldwide econ- 
omy. And I think that this is of advantage to 
all of us, which is why I think that discuss- 
ing what can we do in order to push, in 
order to promote world economy is going 
to be a very important subject during the 
G-7 meeting in London. 

The President. Sarah [Sarah McClendon, 
McClendon News Service], you missed what 
I said. I said these were the two last ones. 
I’m very sorry. 


Note: The President’s 83d news conference 
began at 6:07 p.m. in the Rose Garden at 
the White House. The Chancellor spoke in 
German, and his remarks were translated 
by an interpreter. James A. Baker III is Sec- 
retary of State, Saddam Hussein is President 
of Iraq, and Gen. Mikhail A. Moiseyev is 
the Chief of General Staff of the Soviet 


Union. 
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Exchange With Reporters Prior to a 
Meeting With President Luis Alberto 
Lacalle of Uruguay 


May 21, 1991 


Assassination of Rajiv Gandhi 

Q. Mr. President, what do you say about 
the Prime Minister—ex-Prime Minister 
Gandhi? 

The President. I was just talking to Presi- 
dent Lacalle, and he and I agree that this is 
a real tragedy. Barbara and I have had a 
friendship—a real friendship—with Rajiv 
Gandhi and his wife, and it’s on a personal 
basis I mourn the loss. But when you look at 
his contribution to international order and 
when you think of his decency, it’s a trage- 
dy. And that people resort in a democratic 
country or anywhere to violence of this 
nature—it’s just appalling. And I don’t 
know what the world’s coming to, but it’s a 
sad thing for this young man to have lost his 
life in this way. It’s a tragedy. 

I expect you agree. 

President Lacalle. Of course, I do. It’s a 
tough job sometimes being in politics. 

The President. That’s right. 

Q. You sound kind of discouraged about 
what the world’s coming to. 

The President. Well, I’m discouraged 
about that. This is a man to whom I've felt 
very, very close. And I felt that I knew him 
right well. I remember being received by 
his mother and him while she was still in 
power and not very long after that she was 
brought down by assassins’ guns. It’s just a 
tragedy. So I am discouraged about that. 
I'm not discouraged about the world, but 
I’m discouraged about that, I'll tell you. 

Thank you all very much. 

[At this point, President Lacalle addressed 
the Uruguayan press corps. | 


Visit of President Luis Alberto Lacalle 


May I just say what a pleasure it is to 
have the President here. There’s no way we 
can thank him on a visit of this nature for 
the hospitality that he and his wife and 
family extended to me and to my daughter 
down there. But it’s a joy seeing this Presi- 
dent. We’ve got a lot in common and we’ve 
got a lot at stake in seeing what he stands 
for succeed—not just in his country, but 
that enterprise spirit succeed across the 
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southern cone and Southern Hemisphere. 
And I’m optimistic about it, but I’m anxious 
to talk to your President. 

Do you want a word? 

President Lacalle. No. 

The President. Okay. They see you all the 
time. 

Q. Mr. President, fishing is waiting for 
you in Punta del Este. 

The President. Quando? 

Q. You have to choose. 

The President. Don’t tempt me, I'll be 
down there. 

Thank you guys. Good to see you all. Wel- 
come. 


Note: The exchange began at 3:02 p.m. in 
the Oval Office at the White House. 


Message to the Senate Transmitting the 
Convention for the Prohibition of 
Fishing With Long Driftnets in the 
South Pacific 


May 21, 1991 


To the Senate of the United States: 

I transmit herewith, for the advice and 
consent of the Senate to ratification, the 
Convention for the Prohibition of Fishing 
with Long Driftnets in the South Pacific, 
done at Wellington on November 24, 1989 
(the “Wellington Convention’), and Proto- 
col I, done at Noumea on October 20, 1990, 
to the Wellington Convention. 

The Wellington Convention was negotiat- 
ed by the South Pacific states and is de- 
signed to prohibit driftnet fishing in the 
South Pacific Ocean. The Convention pro- 
hibits the use of driftnets or the transship- 
ment of driftnet catches in waters under 
the fisheries jurisdiction of the parties 
within the Convention area, and by vessels 
and nationals of the parties anywhere 
within the Convention area. For the United 
States, these obligations will apply to the 
United States Exclusive Economic Zone 
around American Samoa and certain unin- 
corporated U.S. islands and to U.S. nationals 
and vessels documented under U.S. laws 
fishing within the Convention area. 

Protocol I to the Wellington Convention 
was adopted by the South Pacific states as 
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the instrument by which distant water fish- 
ing nations, whose nationals and vessels fish 
in the Convention area, agree to prohibit 
their nationals and vessels from fishing with 
driftnets in that area. 

Public Law 101-627 amends the Magnu- 
son Fisheries Conservation and Manage- 
ment Act (MFCMA) to, among other things, 
prohibit driftnet fishing in waters subject to 
U.S. fisheries jurisdiction, and by U.S. ves- 
sels and nationals anywhere. As a result, no 
additional legislation will be required for 
the United States to implement the Con- 
vention. 

Ratification of the Wellington Convention 
and Protocol I is consistent with U.S. policy 
on driftnet fishing. Section 107 of Public 
Law 101-627 provides that it is the policy 
of the Congress that the United States 
should support the Wellington Convention 
and secure a permanent ban on the use of 
large-scale driftnets on the high seas of the 
world. Early ratification by the United 
States will demonstrate U.S. commitment to 
this policy and encourage similar action by 
other nations whose participation in the 
Convention and Protocol I is important. 

I recommend that the Senate give early 
and favorable consideration to the Welling- 
ton Convention and Protocol I and give its 
advice and consent to ratification, subject to 
the understandings described in the accom- 
panying report of the Secretary of State. 


George Bush 


The White House, 
May 21, 1991. 


Nomination of Robert M. Guttman To 
Be an Assistant Secretary of Labor 


May 21, 1991 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Robert Michael Guttman, 
of the District of Columbia, to be an Assist- 
ant Secretary of Labor for Labor Manage- 
ment Standards. He would succeed Mary 
Sterling. 

Mr. Guttman currently serves as a con- 
sultant in Washington, DC. Prior to this, 
Mr. Guttman served as Chief of Staff to the 
Vice President, 1988-1989; a senior advisor 


to Senator Dan Quayle, 1981-1988; and as a 
specialist on social legislation for the Con- 
gressional Research Service at the Library 
of Congress, 1970-1981. From 1956 to 
1970, Mr. Guttman served in various posi- 
tions at the United States Department of 
Labor including Associate Solicitor for Leg- 
islation and Legal Counsel. 

Mr. Guttman graduated from Harvard 
College (A.B., 1952) and George Washing- 
ton University (LL.B., 1961). Mr. Guttman 
was born August 9, 1928, in Munich, Ger- 
many. He served in the British Army, 1947- 
1949. Mr. Guttman is married, has three 
children, and resides in Washington, DC. 


Proclamation 6298—National Desert 
Storm Reservists Day, 1991 


May 21, 1991 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


On this occasion we gratefully salute the 
members of the National Guard and Re- 
serve forces of the United States—dedicated 
and highly trained men and women who 
played a major role in the success of Oper- 
ation Desert Shield/Desert Storm. Whether 
they served directly in the Persian Gulf or 
on military bases in the United States and 
elsewhere around the world, as members of 
our Nation’s Total Force, these National 
Guardsmen and reservists made a vital con- 
tribution toward the liberation of Kuwait. 

During the course of the war in the Per- 
sian Gulf, more than 228,000 members of 
the Ready Reserve were ordered to active 
duty. Thousands more volunteered in ad- 
vance of being called to support the coali- 
tion effort. Members of the Army National 
Guard, the Army Reserve, the Naval Re- 
serve, the Marine Corps Reserve, the Air 
National Guard, the Air Force Reserve, and 
the Coast Guard Reserve—these men and 
women were trained and ready to do their 
jobs. As they have done for all conflicts 
since colonial times, guardsmen and reserv- 
ists responded quickly to the call. They 
promptly assumed a variety of combat mis- 
sions such as armor, artillery, tactical fight- 
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er, tactical reconnaissance, and minesweep- 
ing. Their support missions included trans- 
portation, medical, airlift, service/supply, 
civil affairs, intelligence, military police, 
and communications. 


When called to active duty, members of 
the Ready Reserve were suddenly required 
to leave behind their families and their ca- 
reers. As we thank our Desert Storm reserv- 
ists for the many sacrifices that they have 
made in behalf of our country, it is fitting 
that we also honor their loved ones. They 
too have shown the extraordinary degree of 
patriotism and courage that we have come 
to expect of the Nation’s military families. 
National Guard and Reserve units worked 
in close cooperation with the Active Serv- 
ices to develop a broad-based family sup- 
port network to assist these new military 
dependents. 


The Nation’s employers, educators, and 
other institutions throughout the private 
sector have provided strong support and as- 
sistance to their reservist employees and 
students who were called to duty on short 
notice. The National Committee for Em- 
ployer Support of the Guard and Reserve, a 
4,000-member network of business and 
civic leader volunteers, has put forth special 
efforts to help guardsmen and reservists, as 
well as their employers, to understand their 
job rights and responsibilities. 


In recognition of their vital role in the 
liberation of Kuwait, the Congress, by 
Senate Joint Resolution 134, has designated 
May 22, 1991, as “National Desert Storm 
Reservists Day” and has authorized and re- 
quested the President to issue a proclama- 
tion in observance of this day. 


Now, Therefore, I, George Bush, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim May 22, 1991, as National 
Desert Storm Reservists Day. I call upon all 
Americans to observe this day with appro- 
priate ceremonies and activities in honor of 
the courageous men and women of the 
United States Ready Reserve. 


In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-first day of May, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
ninety-one, and of the Independence of the 


United States of America the two hundred 
and fifteenth. 


George Bush 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:13 p.m., May 21, 1991) 


Executive Order 12761—Establishment 
of the President’s Environment and 
Conservation Challenge Awards 


May 21, 1991 


By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution and the laws of 
the United States of America, and in order 
to establish, in accordance with the goals 
and purposes of the National Environmen- 
tal Policy Act of 1969, as amended (42 
U.S.C. 4321 et seq.), the Environmental 
Quality Improvement Act of 1970, as 
amended (42 U.S.C. 4371 et seq.), and the 
National Environmental Education Act, 
Public Law 101-619, 104 Stat. 3325 (1990), 
an awards program to raise environmental 
awareness and to recognize outstanding 
achievements in the United States and in its 
territories in the areas of conservation and 
environmental protection by both the 
public and private sectors, it is hereby or- 
dered as follows: 

Section 1. Establishment. The President’s 
Environment and Conservation Challenge 
Awards program is established for the pur- 
poses of recognizing outstanding environ- 
mental achievements by U.S. citizens, en- 
terprises, or programs; providing an incen- 
tive for environmental accomplishment; 
promoting cooperative partnerships be- 
tween diverse groups working together to 
achieve common environmental goals; and 
identifying successful environmental pro- 
grams that can be replicated. 

Sec. 2. Administration. (a) The Council on 
Environmental Quality, with the assistance 
of the President’s Commission on Environ- 
mental Quality, shall organize, manage, and 
administer the awards program, including 
the development of selection criteria, the 
nomination of eligible individuals to receive 
the award, and the selection of award re- 
cipients. 
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(b) Any expenses of the program shall be 
paid from funds available for the expenses 
of the Council on Environmental Quality. 

Sec. 3. Awards. (a) Up to three awards in 
each of the following four categories shall 
be made annually to eligible individuals, or- 
ganizations, groups, or entities: 

(i) Quality Environmental Management 
Awards (incorporation of environ- 
mental concerns into management 
decisions and practices); 

(ii) Partnership Awards (successful coali- 
tion building efforts); 

(iii) Innovation Awards (innovative 
technology programs, products, or 
processes); and 

(iv) Education and Communication 
Awards (education and information 
programs contributing to the devel- 
opment of an ethic fostering conser- 
vation and environmental protec- 
tion). 

(b) Presidential citations shall be given to 
eligible program finalists who demonstrate 
notable or unique achievements, but who 
are not selected to receive awards. 

Sec. 4. Eligibility. Only residents of the 
United States and organizations, groups, or 
entities doing business in the United States 
are eligible to receive an award under this 
program. An award under this program 
shall be given only for achievements in the 
United States or its territories. Organiza- 
tions, groups, or entities may be profit or 
nonprofit, public or private entities. 

Sec. 5. Information System. The Council 
on Environmental Quality shall establish 
and maintain a data bank with information 
about award nominees to catalogue and 
publicize model conservation or environ- 
mental protection programs which could be 
replicated. 


George Bush 


The White House, 
May 21, 1991. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:34 p.m., May 21, 1991] 


Statement by Deputy Press Secretary 
Popadiuk on the President’s Meeting 
With General Mikhail A. Moiseyev, 
Chief of General Staff of the Soviet 
Union 


May 21, 1991 


The President met with Soviet Chief of 
the General Staff Mikhail Moiseyev in the 
Oval Office for approximately 15 minutes 
this afternoon. General Moiseyev was 
brought to the Oval Office by General 
Scowcroft after a brief meeting in the Gen- 
eral’s office. General Moiseyev recounted 
for the President his view of the progress of 
the talks of the last 2 days. The Presideat 
reaffirmed the U.S. and Western position 
concerning the CFE treaty. The President 
took the opportunity to ask General Moi- 
seyev to convey his regards to President 
Gorbachev. 


Note: Brent Scowcroft is Assistant to the 
President for National Security Affairs. 


Statement by Deputy Press Secretary 
Popadiuk on President Bush’s Meeting 
With President Luis Alberto Lacalle of 
Uruguay 

May 21, 1991 


President Bush met today with Uruguay’s 
President Luis Alberto Lacalle, who is on a 
private visit to Washington following his 
state visit to Canada. The President 
thanked President Lacalle for Uruguay’s 
strong support for the U.S. and the interna- 
tional coalition in Desert Storm. 

The two Presidents reviewed the status of 
the Enterprise for the Americas legislation 
and its relation to the Southern Cone 
Common Market, noting that the two are 
mutually supportive. They agreed that eco- 
nomic integration efforts in the hemisphere 
enjoy the strong support of both their coun- 
tries. 

They also discussed the status of Fast 
Track extension. President Lacalle ex- 
pressed his strong support for Fast Track 
extension and for a successful conclusion of 
the Uruguay round of trade talks. They also 
discussed the upcoming United Nations 
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Conference on the Environment, scheduled 
to be held in Brazil in 1992, stressing their 
hopes for a successful conference. 


Special Assignment of Reggie B. 
Walton to the White House Media 
Affairs Office 


May 21, 1991 


The President today announced that 
Judge Reggie B. Walton will serve in the 
White House Office of Media Affairs on spe- 
cial assignment focusing on the President’s 
Comprehensive Violent Crime Control Act 
of 1991. 

Prior to this, Judge Walton served as As- 
sociate Director of the Office of National 
Drug Control Policy for the Bureau of State 
and Local Affairs in the Executive Office of 
the President, 1989 to present. In addition, 
he served as deputy presiding judge of the 
criminal division of the Superior Court of 
the District of Columbia, 1986-1989; as an 
associate judge of the Superior Court of the 
District of Columbia, 1981-1989; as Execu- 
tive Assistant U.S. Attorney for the District 
of Columbia, 1980-1981; as Assistant U.S. 
Attorney for the District of Columbia, chief 
of the career criminal unit, 1979-1980; and 
as Assistant U.S. Attorney for the District of 
Columbia, 1976-1980. Judge Walton also 
served as a staff attorney for the Defender 
Association of Philadelphia. 

Judge Walton graduated from West Vir- 
ginia State College (B.A., 1971) and Ameri- 
can University Washington College of Law 
(J.D., 1974). He was born February 8, 1949, 
in Donora, PA. Judge Walton is married, 
has one child, and resides in Washington, 
DC. 


Exchange With Reporters on Soviet- 
United States Relations 


May 22, 1991 


The President. 1 just wanted to spread 
good will. No questions, no questions. 

Q. Why not? 

The President. Spreading a little—well, 
because mostly the answers are already out 
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there. [Laughter] But I just wanted to say 
everything is fine. 

Q. How did the Moiseyev meeting go, 
Mr. President? 

The President. As far as I’m concerned, it 
went very well. We don’t have all the re- 
sults yet, obviously, but I talked to our ex- 
perts, and they thought there was some 
progress out of our meeting. But it’s at a 
stage where we need some confidential dis- 
cussions going on. But I was pleased with it. 

Q. Well, can you discuss at all—— 

Q. ——this week and on track a summit 
by—— 

The President. 1 hope so, I hope so. Well, 
there’s two questions, as you know: CFE 
and START. But one thing I came away 
with was the idea that they genuinely want 
to resolve both these matters, and I really 
felt that. 

Q. Well, is this a political matter or mili- 
tary matter at this point? Is the political will 
there but the military-——— 

The President. No, I think it’s an arms 
control matter. It’s an interpretation of 
arms control agreements, and it’s highly 
technical. But, you know, there’s some 
question as to whether the Soviets had 
wanted a deal or whether we did. And the 
answer is: we both do. So, I think—the ex- 
perts told me after the Moiseyev meeting 
that they felt there was some reason to be 
optimistic. Now, whether that held true 
after yet further meetings last night—— 

Q. Do you think they'll pull those divi- 
sions out as part of the —— 

The President. Well, I don’t know. I don’t 
know. But it’s—— 

Q. That’s sort of the problem on CFE. 

The President. Well, on the total limits— 
the full limits, counting on the full limits, 
that everything has got to be accounted for. 

Q. So, you’re optimistic about a summit 
then? 

Q. If that’s resolved —— 

The President. 1 can’t quantify it. I just 
say the talks went reasonably well. But 
there’s some story that we don’t want a 
summit, and that’s crazy. And I’ve assured 
Gorbachev of that personally. 

It’s great having you guys back on the 
plane again. It’s wonderful. 

' Q. You don’t want him in London? 
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The President. Who said I don’t want him 
in London? 

Q. Some anonymous—quoted by the New 
York Times says—— 

The President. That story is totally erro- 
neous, I regret to say—totally. 

Q. What does that mean? 

The President. That means 
wrong. 

Q. You want him at the economic 
summit? You'd like him there? 

The President. No decisions have been 
taken on that. If his coming there can help 
with the reform and genuinely help with 
the reform, why, that would be a very, very 
important matter. But that story I can cate- 
gorically say is wrong. And there was an- 
other one that said the same theme—some- 
body is peddling an erroneous line. We are 
dealing straight with Gorbachev; we’re not 
playing games with him. I think he knows 
that, and I think Moiseyev knows that. 

Q. A June summit? 

The President. It’s been a pleasure, gang, 
it’s been a great pleasure. Great pleasure to 
be with you. 


that it’s 


Note: The exchange took place in the morn- 
ing aboard Air Force One while the Presi- 
dent was en route to St. Paul, MN. Gen. 
Mikhail A. Moiseyev is Chief of General 
Staff at the Soviet Union. A tape was not 
available for verification of the content of 
the exchange. 


Question-and-Answer Session With 
Students at the Saturn School of 
Tomorrow in St. Paul, Minnesota 


May 22, 1991 


The President. Any questions? Ill answer 
it without the computer. This guy—Lakers. 

Q. Do you ever have any time to have 
fun, like go outside and, like, throw a fris- 
bee or go out and play? 

The President. Yes, we do. We go to 
Camp David. Have you ever heard of 
Camp David? And I go up there on the 
weekends. They’ve got all kinds of sports. 

Q. You mean, you go up there and actual- 
ly play around and stuff? 


The President. Yes. We have a baseball 
pitching machine, for example; we have a 
bowling alley; we’ve got a place where you 
can shoot skeet; they’ve got a gymnasium, a 
lot of workout—we play wallyball, which is 
a volleyball game inside the racquetball 
court. You can swing a golf club. It’s won- 
derful. And there’s swimming. 

You like swimming? 

So, you do all that. And at the White 
House, you probably don’t see it in the pic- 
tures, but there’s athletic facilities in there, 
and that’s fun. But when you go out, go 
outside the gates, you usually have a lot of 
people with you and stuff. 

But at Camp David, why, it’s more relax- 
ing, so I can do pretty much what you can 
do. If I want to go out—if my wife, Barbara, 
and I want to go out for supper, we can do 
it. We can go to a restaurant. But you have 
these guys come along—some of the press 
and some of the Secret Service and all of 
that. But it’s not that tough. 

Q. What’s the best thing about being 
President? 

The President. Well, in the most serious 
vein, I love coping with the problems in 
foreign affairs, and I’m determined to see 
this program that we’re working on in edu- 
cation—we call it America 2000—be a suc- 
cess. We’ve got to do better in education, 
we’ve got to do better in fighting against 
drugs and crime. 

A President can’t do all of this, but he can 
have a program. Then the Congress has to 
come and help, you see. But I like that part 
of the job—trying to do something that'll 
help somebody, trying to do something that 
will enhance the peace. 

Recently, we had a war that you're all 
familiar with, and the President had to 
make the decisions—you going to go to war 
or not. And there was a big principle there, 
and that was that’a big guy doesn’t bully his 
neighbor. It was an international principle 
with all the U.N. countries supporting what 
we did. 

So, on the substance, that’s what I like 
about my job. And the pleasure side, it’s 
just—people are very nice to me in the 
White House. There are wonderful people 
that work there, you know. Got a good staff 
and work with good men like our Secretary. 

Yes—Vikings man. 
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Q. Would you admit your grandchildren 
to go to this school? 

The President. Yes, I’'d—well, one of 
them is 14, and maybe he would be ad- 
vanced a little more. We’ve got one who 
is—we’ve got them all ages. But I hope that 
someday the schools they go to will have 
this kind of innovative program. 

Q. Who inspired you to be President? 

The President. That’s a hard question. Be- 
cause I was in politics and my dad started 
in public life. And you know, when you 
have a father doing something like—he was 
a United States Senator, and then it evolved 
from that. In the late seventies, I tried and 
got defeated. And then I got to be Vice 
President—was_ picked by President 
Reagan. And then it just flowed from there. 
Had tried in ’80, lost, got up and dusted 
myself off and tried again. 

Q. You still didn’t answer my question, 
though. Why did you want to become Presi- 
dent? 

The President. Well, see, the reason I just 
gave her. But I want to try to help. I 
headed up there, and it’s—you know, you 
have to have some motivation—ideological 
motivation. I think that our administration 
is doing good things for the country—so, 
doing good things for the country is one. 
And then I think when you’re my age and 
maybe younger, too, you want to think that 
you can contribute to world peace. It’s a big 
picture thing. But you look around the trou- 
bles—the Soviet Union and China and 
South America and all of this. I think we 
can help. I think the United States is still 
respected, and I think people still look up 
to us. So we want to use that respect and 
credibility to help them. It’s wonderful in 
that sense. 

Q. How does it feel to be President? 

The President. Well, it feels pretty good, 
except at times, when you have some big 
problems out there. But I’m lucky, because 
I have very good people—the White House 
staff—very good people in the Cabinet, 
very good people that are working—these 
ambassadors and people that are working 
the problems I was telling this guy about. 

So, it’s not that complicated. You have to 
have good advice and there’s certain things 
you have to do. You just can’t say “do this,” 
because you have to go to Congress and 
work with them. But it’s a wonderful chal- 
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lenge. I love it. Every single day I’m there I 
like it very, very much. 

Q. How old were you when you thought 
about becoming President? 

The President. How long ago did I start? 

Q. How old were you when you thought 
about—— 

The President. That’s a good question— 
started thinking, I mean. I don’t know the 
answer. I honestly don’t know the answer, 
whether it crossed my mind when I was in 
high school. It might have. In those days, 
everybody wanted to be President. You 
wanted to be a fireman and a policeman in 
sixth grade, and you want to be a President 
when you get about a senior in high school. 

So, a lot of people did. But I can’t say I 
was motivated and driven by that period in 
my life. 

I’ve got two more, and then I’ve got to 
go. They’re signaling me to get out of here. 

Q. When were you first interested, or did 
you ever expect to be running for the Presi- 
dent or being the President? 

The President. Well, | can’t remember, as 
I told him, when I was first interested, but 
then I think seriously started thinking about 
it in the late seventies. 

Q. Do you like having to get up and 
having to go—like split-second having to go 
to different countries—and stuff like that? 

The President. | like that kind of travel—I 
loved coming out here today. I love getting 
out of the White House, and I love that. 
And I like listening to you guys. You say, 
well, I wonder whether he’s just putting 
this on or whether he’s acting or whether 
he likes it. I like it. I learn—each question, I 
learn what might be on your mind. I learn 
in the classroon. I learned here. And we’re 
trying to revolutionize education. And I see 
these good questions, see what you can do 
with this, and I’m thinking we’ve got to 
succeed. 

So, I like getting out for that reason and, 
yes, I love to go abroad. Our country is still 
very well respected around the world, and 
we have a leader—we’re the leader of the 
free world and people look up to us. So, you 
go there and try to encourage programs or 
policies that will enhance that, will make it 
better. 
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This guy, and then I’ve got to run. 
They’re signaling. I'll give the pilot one 
chance after this. Go ahead. 

Q. When you go bowling, do you always 
have like the Secret Service agents go with 
youp 

The President. Yes. Well, close by. If I 
went there, we’d have to have Secret Serv- 
ice guys there. They go there ahead of 
time, and they’d want to protect the other 
bowlers from me. [Laughter] I’m a bowler. 
But no, you can go do that. You just ask 
them, and you’ve got to give them a little 
advance notice. But there’s a lot of—we saw 
yesterday the death of a good friend of 
mine in India. I don’t know whether any- 
body noticed that. But his name was Rajiv— 
did you see it? 

Q. Yes. Last night. 

The President. You're right. Rajiv Gandhi. 
And we knew him well. Barbara and I 
knew him well. I just talked to his wife this 
morning. Here was a man, he was out cam- 
paigning, and a terrorist got him. Allegedly 
a bomb in a flower basket. He goes by and 
somebody pushes a button. So, there’s a lot 
of stupid people out there that think you 
can change things by terror. We have to be 
on guard in this country, even though 
we've been blessed by having less of it. 

Last question. 

Q. How do you feel about Saddam Hus- 
sein’s actions? 

The President. Condemn it. The most 
brutal thing we’ve ever seen. It was without 
any moral underpinning. The whole world 
rose up against him. Do you remember, he 
tried to say it’s him against—the Arabs 
against the United StatesP But the United 
Nations said something different: It’s the 
whole world against his brutality. When you 
see what he did to the environment, when 
you see what he did to the people of 
Kuwait, when you see the principle that he 
offended, principle of aggression against a 
neighbor—nonaggression against a neigh- 
bor, why, you say this man has no redeem- 
ing value. He’s a bad person. Unfortunately, 
there are people like that in the world. 

Well, I had better run, but thank you. 
Thank you so much. 

Q. Thank you so much. Thank you for 
visiting. 

The President. 1 like to do—you’ve got a 
good man over here, hoping he’s a teacher. 


You did a great job. Thanks a lot. It made it 
much more interesting this way. Thank you 
all. Good luck. Nice to see you. 

Q. Mr. President? 

The President. No press conference. Let 
me explain something to you guys in the 
class. The press—these ones you see—now, 
you'll see him on Channel 4 tonight. No, on 
NBC tonight. So, you watch. And their job 
is to ask me questions and for me to give 
answers as best I can. Sometimes I do it. 
We have press conferences. Maybe you’ve 
seen it. And then sometimes they’ll under- 
standably want to get an answer to a ques- 
tion. But I can’t do it all the time. I have to 
do it in a rather organized fashion. So, we 
do it mostly in press conferences. 

But they’ve got their job to do, like he is 
and wants me to answer. I’m not going to 
answer it right now. Not that I’m afraid to 
answer the question, but I just have to get 
on the schedule, and once we get bogged 
down, we’re in the middle of a press con- 
ference. But that’s the way it works. But 
you'll see some of these people tonight. Jim 
{Jim Miklaszewski, NBC News], you'll see. 
And who else have we got? But it’ll be on 
the television. Brit Hume back there with 
ABC—and they come along. See, they come 
on most of the trips, not all. Sometimes we 
answer the questions, and then they write 
the stories. You'll see them reporting on the 
visit to the school tonight. That’s the way 
it—now, whether Time magazine over 
here—you ever heard of Time? Well, see, 
now, he’s going to write a glowing piece 
about this education program. [Laughter.] 
We've got high hope. 

But everybody—all these guys—and they 
won't say it, but they'll all be impressed 
with what they’ve seen here. And in various 
ways that will help other schools take the 
initiative that your school has taken. 

Hey, listen, thanks a lot. Nice to see you. 
Good luck to you. 


Note: The exchange began at 12:30 p.m. in 
the Discourse Room. In his remarks, the 
President referred to Jane Barton, research 
workshop teacher. A tape was not available 
for verification of the content of this ses- 
sion. 
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Remarks and a Question-and-Answer 
Session With Students at the Saturn 
School of Tomorrow in St. Paul, 
Minnesota 

May 22, 1991 


The President. Is it scary to have the 
President coming? You see, I'll tell you 
something—the reason I ask the question is 
you guys may not know this, but I learn 
from this. Mr. Alexander is our Secretary of 
Education—where is he? Over here. And 
he’s designed the program that’s now our 
administration program, and one of the 
things in it is that adults, not just children, 
but adults should learn. And so he and I 
talked about, and the thing that I’m trying 
to learn is the computer. So, what you think 
is maybe elementary, but for me it’s rather 
advanced. So, it’s helpful to learn it on that 
basis, and then it sets a good example for 
other kids around the country because 
they'll see what you can do. You talk about 
programming this thing—a lot of kids are 
going to say, hey, maybe we can do more. 
Do you know what I mean? 

That’s good. Any questions? Have you got 
all the answers or—don’t ask me about com- 
puters, okay? 

Q. This is a question she wanted to say, 
but I guess she couldn’t get it out. She 
wanted to know did any of your grandchil- 
dren work with Legos? 

The President. Work Legos? Yes. Yes, but 
not in—you mean in a computer sense or 
just playing with them? 

Q. Yes, in a computer sense. 

The President. | don’t know the answer 
to that question. I would doubt it because I 
don’t think this is widespread. And our 
grandkids are in Texas, Florida, Colorado, 
Virginia, and Maryland—and I don’t know 
if at this level—and we have some granchil- 
dren—that they have this kind of program- 
ming. 

Q. It’s available through the schools. It’s 
probably not available commercially. 

The President. Yes, but I’m wondering in 
the schools. He meant in school—didn’t 
you? I don’t know. I’m embarrassed to say I 
don’t know what the programs are they’re 
into. But I sure love to see them learn stuff. 
They all fool around with computers. I 
guess everybody does that around here. 
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Q. It’s easy to learn once you get the 
hang of it. 

The President. No. 

Q. One question about education, sir. 

The President. For this guy? 

Q. No, for you, Mr. President. 

The President. If it’s a hard one I’m going 
to ask the Secretary to answer it, because I 
don’t want to answer a question when I 
don’t know the answer. 

Q. Most school systems cannot afford this 
kind of sophisticated state-of-the-art tech- 
nology. Your program seems to be geared 
to innovation. What about all of the other 
school systems that don’t have the funds, 
what can be done for them in Education 
2000? 

The President. Well, I think inherent in 
our program—there is funding inherent in 
it. And one of the things that I think will 
happen is when you have the revolutionary 
new schools, others will take the resources 
that they are using. They will reduce the 
kind of bureaucratic overhead and they'll 
bring it to bear on innovative programs. 
And that’s a part of our philosophy. And, 
yes, there will be new Federal funding. 

We're sending up a piece of legislation 
that will request funding for or need action 
on 13 different aspects. But I think people 
learn by innovation. I don’t imagine when 
this started it had fantastic amounts of 
money to begin with. So, what will happen 
is we will inspire, as has always happened in 
this country—good example will inspire 
others. And, yes, there will be some funding 
involved, but we’ve got to start. We’ve got 
to begin to think anew on education. And 
that’s what these kids are helping me un- 
derstand even more. 

This is new and not like it used to be like 
in education. This isn’t cost-intensive. I 
expect that they’re pretty efficient. I saw 
one teacher in that room with lots of com- 
puters that seemed to be handling many 
subjects. So, there’s a lot of opportunity 
here. 

Wouldn’t you say, Sarah? [Laughter] I 
feel that way. How about you—do you want 
to add anything to the answer? That’s not 
fair because you don’t know the program 
we're talking about—whole program we're 
talking about. But all I’m saying is I bet 
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you’ve got a lot of neighbors and friends 
that don’t have this in their schools yet. 

See, what they’re saying is innovation, 
saying something new here, some would say 
radically new here. And they may come 
along in this program and your teachers 
may say, hey, we’ve got to change this a 
little bit. But they’re on the cutting edge 
for revolutionizing education. And we have 
got to do that across our entire country. 
The old answers aren’t good enough. They 
simply are not good enough. 

The United States is spending, at the Fed- 
eral level, an enormous amount on educa- 
tion and at the State levels. And yet, the 
results are not good enough. And you guys 
are going to make it better. These teachers 
are going to make it better. Your superin- 
tendents are making it better. And that’s 
why we’re—one of the reasons I wanted to 
come out here is you set—you don’t believe 
this—but you set an example for a lot of 
other kids just by that good answer you 
gave. 

And the same for you, Sarah. With those 
words of wisdom, I’ve got to go on about 
my business. But I’m glad to see you. I hope 
you aren’t nervous when we’ve finished. 

Student. No, I’m just excited now. 

The President. Just excited now? I’m 
pretty excited, too. It was wonderful. Good 
luck. I’d better go on. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:15 p.m. in 
the Integrated Learning Systems Tech 
Center. Prior to his remarks, he participated 
in a computer programming demonstration. 


Remarks to Students and Faculty of the 
Saturn School of Tomorrow in St. Paul, 
Minnesota 


May 22, 1991 


Thank you, Governor. Let me just say I’m 
here to—thank you very, very much. I’m 
here to talk about education. But with that 
North Stars introduction, let me put it this 
way: they took it on the chin last night, but 
who knows? We’ve got a whole new skating 
match out there today. I have just seen in 
the classroom—re: the computer—what 
Minnesota has seen on the ice. I think we 


saw a lot of Bellows, a lot of Gagner, a lot of 
Jon Caseys in the classroom—first class kids 
starring in what they’re doing. 

I met with Tom King of the Saturn 
School. He’s the Bob Gainey of this oper- 
ation. I tell you—he’s got some up-and- 
coming North Stars on this team here. I was 
delighted to see them. I wanted to thank 
Governor Carlson for his courtesy and his 
welcome, his commitment to education. 

I want to especially single out the man 
you first heard from, our new distinguished 
Secretary of Education, Lamar Alexander. 
He is revolutionizing education in this 
country. 

As we talk about education, it would not 
be right if I didn’t single out the communi- 
ty leaders, the teachers, my fellow comput- 
er students. I’m sorry that Senator Duren- 
berger is not with us today. He has an im- 
portant vote. But I’m glad to see that he is 
already a cosponsor of our legislation today. 

Today I came out here to learn and also 
to talk about American leadership. We are 
committed to the idea of America remain- 
ing a force for good in the world—the 
home of free markets and free people, the 
land of democracy and opportunity. We’re 
also committed to leading the way in educa- 
tional innovation. Our strategy for achiev- 
ing this leadership is called America 2000. 
And what America 2000 is all about is a 
challenge—challenging all the methods and 
the means of the past. Here in Minnesota— 
from St. Paul and Minneapolis to Cyrus and 
Miltona—you’re sailing this country into the 
future. You are creating public school 
choice. Minnesota is out front, it is the wave 
of the future, and you are to be congratulat- 
ed. 

Like you, other schools, businesses, and 
communities all across America are creating 
the new generation of American schools— 
North Carolina has Project Genesis, Ted 
Sizer has a Coalition of Essential Schools, 
Washington State’s schools are setting the 
pace for the 21st century. Isn’t it wonderful 
about democracy? They have a right to 
speak, and I think I have a right to be 
heard. We’re used to this. 

Let me say that Oliver Wendell Holmes 
once wrote: “I find the great thing in this 
world is not so much where we stand as in 
what direction we are moving. To reach the 
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port of heaven, we must sail sometimes 
with the wind and sometimes against it, but 
we must sail, and not drift, and not lie at 
anchor.” 

With America 2000 we are not standing 
at anchor. We’ve shoved off and set sail. 
From now on, business-as-usual will be very 
unusual. You know, in cities all across this 
nation, people have started changing the 
American school. They know that there 
have been enough studies, enough commis- 
sions, enough blue ribbon panels, enough 
white papers. 

It’s time we got down to the business of 
inventing new schools for a new world. We 
took the first step in 1989 with the Nation’s 
Governors, Democrats and Republicans 
alike, we established the six national educa- 
tion goals and set the clock ticking for the 
end of this decade—to the end of the status 
quo. 

Those goals are—these are the six goals— 
first, to ensure that every child starts school 
ready to learn; second, to raise the high 
school graduation rate to 90 percent with- 
out lowering standards; third, to ensure that 
every American student leaving the 4th, 
8th, and 12th grades can demonstrate com- 
petence in five core subjects; and fourth, to 
make our students first in the world in 
math and science; and that’s what we saw a 
little of today. And fifth, to ensure that 
every American who is an adult is literate 
and has the skills necessary to compete in 
the global economy; and sixth, to free every 
American school from drugs and violence so 
that learning can take place. 

So our challenge now—yours and mine 
and the Secretary’s and the Governor’s—is 
to reinvent the classroom—Lamar and I call 
it creating “New American Schools”—for 
the year 2000 and beyond. It’s just one part 
of our America 2000 strategy to meet those 
six lofty goals that I just mentioned. No one 
says it’s going to be easy. But it’s a battle for 
our future that we must—and will—win. 

For today’s students, we’re designing 
better and more accountable schools. For 
tomorrow’s students, we’re creating a new 
generation of schools. For the rest of us— 
today’s work force, and yesterday’s stu- 
dents—we’re transforming America into a 
nation of students, lifelong learners who 
continue to grow and explore every single 
day. And finally, all across this nation, par- 
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ents and teachers—and God bless our teach- 
ers—and the neighbors are getting together 
in communities to make learning happen. 

We're talking about breaking the mold— 
building for the next American Century. 
Reinventing—literally starting from the 
bottom up to build revolutionary new 
schools, not with bricks and mortar but with 
questions and ideas and determination. 
We're looking at every possible way to 
make schools better while still keeping our 
eyes on the results. 

That’s why I’ve come here to Minnesota. 
Just down the river from this bluff stood St. 
Paul’s first school—a crowded—it was a one- 
room log cabin that a Mrs. Rumsey called to 
order about 150 years ago. Back then, Min- 
nesota was a wilderness, although settlers 
soon transformed it into a teeming center 
of growth and enterprise. Here, along the 
banks of this great river, rail lines and grain 
mills and hard-working pioneers forged the 
center of the agricultural empire called the 
Great Plains. 

These days, Minnesota remains a land of 
opportunity for many: small business start- 
ups generate most jobs here in the Twin 
Cities, and big businesses ranges from agri- 
culture to medicine to transportation to 
high tech. Minnesota remains a pioneer, 
and you can take great pride in that, lead- 
ing the Nation in educational choice. You 
have guaranteed that every family in the 
State can choose which public school its 
children will attend. Minnesotans know that 
education means opportunity. Many people 
helped promote these great reforms, many 
here in this audience today. One who is not 
here, one such person, is Al Shanker, presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Teach- 
ers—who was here last week, I understand. 
And he is very enthusiastic about your 
progress. 

I just came from a wonderful day, a won- 
derful experience, from the Saturn School 
of Tomorrow, right here in downtown St. 
Paul. And I want to thank Tom King and 
Charlie Burbach for the grand tour. Frank- 
ly, I was a bit surprised by the place—so 
much technology, and such young kids—but 
then at my age, they all look young; I will 
admit it. But someone asked me if I wanted 
to see a high-tech machine used for “Hy- 
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perCard”—I thought he was talking about 
my fibrillating heart. [Laughter] 

Let me share with you the basic idea 
behind this school, as I understand it, as 
your experts explained it to me, as our Sec- 
retary of Education explained it to me—one 
that could only have become reality be- 
cause of the bipartisan support that it re- 
ceived. Saturn is a citywide magnet school, 
with over 200 middle-school students 
coming from all over the district. Each 
morning, they arrive at this old YWCA 
building ready to learn on state-of-the-art 
technologies: computers that teach reading 
and math; videodisc systems that access li- 
braries and encyclopedias—and let me 
thank the members of these two libraries, 
the directors, for letting us use this wonder- 
ful facility today. Thank you very, very 
much. Off-site classrooms in science ana art 
museums that give kids hands-on learning. I 
asked one kid, expert in the computer al- 
ready, about the sixth grade level—what do 
you want to be—he wanted to be an artist. 
And you can get that from this kind of inno- 
vative approach to education. 

The curriculum—you all know it, but the 
rest of this country doesn’t—includes core 
subjects, and yet it is designed to respond to 
a changing world—one of global communi- 
cations, computer programming, chemistry, 
personal wellness, and community volun- 
teering. 

Let me tell you a true story—some here 
may have heard it—that happened when 
the founder of Control Data, William 
Norris, stopped by the Saturn School to see 
the fourth and fifth graders at work. He 
noticed that one fifth grader—maybe the 
guy I just saw—was busy wiring a small 
motor to a model car. It might have been 
Elijah, it might have been Sarah who I met 
with. A fourth grader nearby was on the 
computer connected to the model car. Mr. 
Norris asked him, “What’s going on?” 

And the kid said, “I’m writing the com- 
puter program to make the car start and 
stop,” this from one of your fourth graders. 
And Mr. Norris—and this is a true story— 
Mr. Norris asked him how that worked, and 
the boy explained the first few steps. Then 
he stopped. 

So Mr. Norris, the head of Control Data, 
asked him to keep going so he could get a 
few more details. And the kid said to his 


partner, “What’s the matter with this guy? 
He doesn’t seem to understand anything 
about computers!” 

Part of Lamar and my program is that 
adults are never too old to learn. I’m trying. 
I’m starting in on the computers. Learned a 
lot today, as a matter of fact. I’ve had three 
computer lessons. The point is, it doesn’t 
take the head of Control Data to see that 
Saturn doesn’t look like a regular school. No 
old-fashioned desks. Kids on the floor, play- 
ing with “mice”—not your kinds, their 
kind—those little gadgets calling up the in- 
formation on the computer. In fact, its 
motto is “High Tech. High Teach. High 
Touch.” That’s because it isn’t a regular 
school—whether these kids know it or not 
today, what they are doing is exploring new 
frontiers in American education. 

And yet, the school’s director is realistic. 
He says: “Look, we see it as a work in 
progress. We have as many questions as we 
have answers. We don’t hold it up as a solu- 
tion; it isn’t something that can be cloned.” 

Like any new idea, we don’t know what 
tomorrow holds for the Saturn School. And 
there may be aspects of its approach that, 
from time to time, generate controversy. 
But when we say “break the mold,” we’ve 
got to give communities the power to ex- 
periment, to think anew, to be daring. 

I like what works. I’m confident about 
the prospects of New American Schools in 
communities all across this country. The 
new generation of schools is but one part of 
our America 2000 strategy. With more ac- 
countability, with more choice in our 
schools, with a national commitment to life- 
long learning, with the active engagement 
of community, of our business community 
in the business of education, we will 
embark on a new voyage in the American 
experience. 

You know, it’s going to take time. We can 
begin today by pulling up the anchor and 
hoisting the sails. We’ve set our sights as a 
country, now, on new horizons—ones of op- 
portunity and freedom and American lead- 
ership. 

Again, I am inspired by what I saw here 
today. And I want to take this message of 
progress and innovation, creativity all across 
our country. I thank each and every one of 
you, I wish you all the best in your work, 
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and God bless each and every one of you. 
Thank you very, very much. 

Well done, everybody. Now, it is my 
pleasure, and it won’t take a minute, to sign 
our new education bill that we will send up 
to the Congress today. I ask for your sup- 
port. I guarantee you, you won’t be disap- 
pointed if it passes. It’s in keeping with 
what the people of Minnesota are doing. 
Thank you all very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:24 p.m. in 
the courtyard at the St. Paul Public Li- 
brary. In his remarks, he referred to Brian 
Bellow, David Gagner, and Jon Casey, 
members of the Minnesota North Stars 
hockey team; Dr. Thomas King, associate 
director of the school; Bob Gainey, coach of 
the Minnesota North Stars; and Charles 
Burbach, principal of the school. Following 
his remarks the President returned to the 
White House from St. Paul, MN. 


Message to the Congress Transmitting 
the Proposed AMERICA 2000 
Excellence in Education Act 


May 22, 1991 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am pleased to transmit today for your 
immediate consideration and enactment the 
“AMERICA 2000 Excellence in Education 
Act,” a bill to help America attain the Na- 
tional Education Goals by the year 2000. I 
believe that a bold and comprehensive 
effort, involving all sectors of our society, is 
needed if we are to implement real educa- 
tional reforms and reach the National Edu- 
cation Goals by the year 2000. The “AMER- 
ICA 2000 Excellence in Education Act” 
would authorize specific legislative initia- 
tives designed to support such an effort. 

Eight years ago, the National Commission 
on Excellence in Education reported to the 
Nation that our schools were failing. Since 
that time, States and localities have enacted 
a number of school reforms, but these ac- 
tions have been too slow and too timid. The 
strategy that I announced on April 18 re- 
sponds to our need for bold action. It would 
bring together elected officials, business 
people, educators, parents, social service 
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providers, civic and religious groups, and, to 
the greatest extent possible, every Ameri- 
can in every community in a crusade to 
transform our educational system. 
AMERICA 2000 is more than just a Fed- 
eral effort; it is truly a national strategy. 
Only through a national effort, in which all 
sectors of society join, will we be able to 
attain our goals. Further, AMERICA 2000 is 
not just a program or a set of programs; 
rather, it is a national crusade. The legisla- 
tive proposals included in this bill are just 
components, albeit very important compo- 
nents of a strategy most of which would 
take place outside the Federal Government. 
The “AMERICA 2000 Excellence in Edu- 
cation Act” includes the following specific 
legislative initiatives aimed at fulfilling the 
principles described below: 
¢ The New American Schools program 
would provide seed money for the 
start-up of “break-the-mold” schools. 
These schools would: (1) employ the 
best that is known about teaching and 
learning; (2) make use, as appropriate, 
of the latest technologies; and (3) be 
tailored to meet the needs and charac- 
teristics of individual communities. At 
least one school would be established 
in each U.S. Congressional District in 
communities designated as “AMERICA 
2000 Communities.” 
The Merit Schools program would 
reward schools that make notable 
progress toward achievement of the 
National Education Goals, particularly 
the goal of ensuring that all students 
leave grades four, eight, and twelve 
having demonstrated competence in 
the core academic subjects. At least 20 
percent of each State’s funding would 
be used for awards to schools that have 
made outstanding progress in mathe- 
matics and science education. This pro- 
gram would provide a powerful incen- 
tive for all schools to improve their 
educational performance. 
Attainment of the National Education 
Goals will depend heavily on the prep- 
aration and performance of teachers, 
principals, and other school leaders. 
Therefore, three initiatives focus on 
providing seed money for the training 
of teachers and school leaders and for 
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the development of alternative teacher 

and principal certification programs in 

the States. 

—Governors’ Academies for Teachers 
would be established in each State. 
These academies would provide ex- 
perienced teachers with opportuni- 
ties for renewal and enhancement of 
their knowledge and teaching skills 
in the core academic disciplines of 
English, mathematics, science, histo- 
ry, and geography. Separate funding 
would be used by the academies to 
reward and recognize outstanding 
teachers of the core subjects. 

—Governors’ Academies for School 
Leaders would operate in each State 
to provide current and prospective 
principals and other school leaders 
with training in instructional leader- 
ship, school-based management, 
school reform strategies, and other 
skills necessary for effective educa- 
tional administration. 

—The Alternative Certification of 
Teachers and Principals program 
would assist States interested in 
broadening the pool of talent from 
which to recruit teachers and princi- 
pals. Funds would assist States to de- 
velop and implement, or expand and 
improve, flexible certification sys- 
tems. Through these alternative certi- 
fication systems, talented profession- 
als, and others who have demonstrat- 
ed subject matter competence or 
leadership in fields outside of educa- 
tion could become teachers or princi- 
pals. 

Educational Reform through 

Flexibility and Accountability part of 

the legislation would authorize projects 

that would improve student outcomes 
through increased flexibility in using 

Federal, State, and local categorical 

funds and services to achieve specific 

goals. 

The bill would also improve the Chap- 

ter 2 State grant program by requiring 

that more funds be reserved at the 

State level, where more significant 

educational reform activities can be 

implemented. The bill would also au- 
thorize the use of those funds to sup- 
port enhancement of parental choice. 


Educational choice is one of the most 

important tools that communities can 

embrace in their pursuit of educational 
improvement. Three components of 
the “AMERICA 2000 Excellence in 

Education Act” address the need for 

encouraging and testing different 

methods for enhancing educational 
choice. 

—The bill would amend the Chapter 1 
Compensatory Education program to 
support decisions by parents making 
educational choices for their children. 
As amended, the statute would pro- 
vide that Chapter 1 services follow 
the child participating in Chapter 1 
to the public or private school that 
the child chooses to attend. The 
child’s local school system would ar- 
range for Chapter 1 services to 
“follow the child” or, if the school 
system decides that approach is not 
feasible or efficient, it would provide 
the child’s parents with a cash grant 
that would enable them to purchase 
compensatory education services for 
their children. 

—The Assistance for Parental Choice 
initiative would provide payments to 
local educational agencies that have 
implemented programs in which par- 
ents are permitted, and given suffi- 
cient financial incentives, to select 
among a variety of public and private 
educational programs. 

—Educational Choice Programs of Na- 
tional Significance would make 
grants to demonstrate and evaluate 
approaches that show potential for 
expanding educational choice. 


To assist in measuring progress toward 
the National Education Goals, the bill 
would make important changes to the 
authority for the National Assessment 
of Educational Progress. The bill would 
authorize the collection of State-repre- 
sentative data on English, mathemat- 
ics, science, history, and geography in 
grades four, eight, and twelve begin- 
ning in 1994. The legislation would 
also permit the use of National Assess- 
ment tests at district and school levels 
by States that wish to do so. 
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¢ Because Americans need to know how 
much time their children should spend 
learning and how that time should be 
used, the bill would authorize creation 
of a National Commission on Time, 
Study, Learning, and Teaching. 
In support of the National Education 
Goal that every adult American be lit- 
erate by the year 2000, the bill would 
authorize establishment of Regional 
Literacy Resource Centers. These cen- 
ters would provide technical assistance 
to, and enhance coordination among, 
State and local providers of literacy 
services. 

I urge the Congress to take prompt and 
favorable action on this legislation. Taken 
together, these initiatives, coupled with the 
rest of the AMERICA 2000 strategy, would 
spur the actions that are necessary for this 
country to attain the National Education 
Goals by the year 2000. 


George Bush 


The White House, 
May 22, 1991. 


Remarks Announcing the 
Reappointment of General Colin L. 
Powell as Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff and a Press Conference 


May 23, 1991 


The President. Well, today I announce 
with great pleasure my decision to reap- 
point General Colin Powell as Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs for a second 2-year term 
when his term expires. 

Look, he has done a fantastic job, and I’m 
taking this step now to demonstrate my 
great confidence in his ability and the tre- 
mendous respect that I have for him. And 
it’s personal, and it’s professional. And the 
military advice that he provided me under 
pressure for our operations in Panama and 
Liberia, Somalia and, of course, most impor- 
tant, in the Gulf was absolutely remarkable. 
And the confidence I have in him is reflect- 
ed in the confidence the men and women 
of our Armed Forces have in General 
Powell. And I’ve seen it firsthand, and it 
has not diminished in any way. 
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In the years ahead, we’re going to be 
making important changes in the military, 
in its size, in its structure, and in its orienta- 
tion. And General Powell and I and Secre- 
tary Cheney have been talking about this 
over the months. These decisions are not 
easy, but he’s been at the forefront of plan- 
ning for this critical restructuring, and I can 
think of no one more qualified to lead our 
Armed Forces as we prepare them for the 
challenges of the 21st century. 

And so, Colin, I am delighted that you 
are willing to re-up and to take on another 
term in this very onerous, taxing job. I 
think of Alma and your family. I think of 
the alternatives and the options, but your 
sense of service to country is just unques- 
tioned. And I am delighted that you are 
willing to undertake this. 

General Powell. Thank you, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

The President. We have a rebuttal here. 
[Laughter] 

The General. Thank you, Mr. President. I 
am very honored and privileged that you 
would offer me a second term as Chairman. 
I, of course, accept it gladly because it gives 
me the opportunity to stay in uniform and 
to continue serving a nation, serving you, 
but most importantly, serving the great 
young men and women who volunteer to 
serve in their Nation’s Armed Forces. 

The next 2 years will be full of many 
challenges, but I’m sure with the great na- 
tional security team that you have working 
for you, we will meet these challenges and 
come out the other end with a strength- 
ened Armed Force, ready to discharge any 
responsibilities and any problems that may 
come its way and to ensure that the Nation 
continues to be well-defended and that we 
are a solid arm of your policy team, and 
that, when called upon, the Armed Forces 
will acquit themself as well as they have 
over the past 20 months. 

Thank you, Mr. President. 

Q. General? 

The President. Brit [Brit Hume, ABC 
News] wants to ask you a question. 


Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
Powell 


Q. General, would you care to comment 
on the recent account of the Gulf War sug- 
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gesting that you had, at a minimum, serious 
misgivings about the use of force option, at 
least at one point, and give us your sense of 
how that happened? 

The General. No, I really am not going to 
start commenting on any accounts or books 
that are out on the subject. The President 
knows what advice I gave to him, so does 
the Secretary. It’s a pleasure working 
within a team that you can give advice on 
all options. We were all together through- 
out this entire exercise, and efforts to sug- 
gest that there was distance between the 
President and his other advisers are incor- 
rect. 

The President. And let me add some- 
thing, Brit. We had a lot of meetings. And 
General Powell leveled with me, and Admi- 
ral Jeremiah leveled with us, and Norm 
Schwarzkopf leveled with us. And to the 
degree they were not on—rushing to 
commit our young men and women to 
battle, that’s exactly the way they should 
have been. And I wasn’t rushing to commit 
our young men and women to battle. And 
he gave me sound advice. He gave me 
straightforward advice. I never had any 
concern about where he stood. I expect the 
Secretary of Defense feels exactly the same 
way. 

And I just want to be on the record as 
saying that he spoke his mind, he did it 
openly, and then when we had to get to- 
gether in meetings and figure the next 
steps, he was a constructive force all the 
way along the line. And it was Colin Powell, 
more than anyone else, who I think de- 
serves the credit for the time we had to— 
after all options, in my view, were exhaust- 
ed—draw the line in the sand. It was he 
that suggested to me, sitting right up here 
in that office. 

And so, I feel that he did what any gener- 
al officer should do. He told me the risks; 
he told me what was at stake in human life; 
he told me what his view is to how it would 
go, which was always very positive, if we 
had to commit forces. And I am unhappy 
about revisionistic views of things. 


Soviet Union 


Q. President Gorbachev is apparently re- 
questing $100 billion in economic help and 
would like to come to the London econom- 
ic summit. Are either of those possible? And 


what share would the United States be will- 
ing to take in the $100 billion? 

The President. Well, as I said yesterday, 
we're still talking to our allies about this. 
President Gorbachev has not presented me 
with this proposal. We will be having Mr. 
Primakov and another gentleman here—I 
think it’s this week—to discuss this, or to 
discuss what Gorbachev told me would be 
some new ideas on economic reform. But 
what I want to do—and I expect this is true 
of President Mitterrand, I know it’s true of 
Kohl, and certainly of John Major—is to get 
together, talk about it, and see what we can 
do to help genuine reform in the Soviet 
Union. 

So, I’m not prepared to comment on a 
proposal that has not been brought to my 
attention. 

Q. Are we closer to a summit in Moscow 
after the visit of General Moiseyev here in 
Washington? 

The President. Well, I defer to our ex- 
perts, Secretary Cheney standing here, 
Brent Scowcroft there, and the Secretary of 
State. And it is my view—I think I said this 
yesterday—that there is some room for opti- 
mism on working out these remaining prob- 
lems on arms control. And if that’s true, 
there will be a summit. 

Q. Before the end of June, sir? 

The President. Well, I can’t help you on 
the timing. That was our hope, you remem- 
ber, to have it in the first half of the year. 
But I have not sat down with our experts to 
understand what progress they have made. 
I think they felt progress was made by the 
Moiseyev visit. You want to add anything to 
that, Dick? 

Secretary Cheney. No, sir. 

Q. Mr. President, you said what you 
ought to do is get together with the allies 
and sit down and talk about economic 
reform in the Soviet Union. Are you talking 
about the forum like an economic summit 
or some other kind forum to have an allied 
discussion? 

The President. No, I’m talking about a lot 
of diplomacy between now and the eco- 
nomic summit. 

Q. You mean individual—— 

The President. Yes, Not a big meeting of 
any sort, although, with the sherpas meet- 
ing, I expect this subject will come up. But 
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I’m not—you’re asking about me personally, 
and I don’t plan any pre-summit head of 
state meeting. 

Q. Why would you not favor just doing 
this at the economic summit with Gorba- 
chev? What’s the downside to that? 

The President. We don’t want to look—I 
don’t want to have something come out of 
the summit that’s negative. What I want to 
have come out is positive. 

Q. Mr. President, President Gorbachev 
said yesterday that it is in the West’s inter- 
est to put some significant sums of money 
behind economic reforms in the Soviet 
Union—billions of dollars. Do you think that 
the West, and the United States in particu- 
lar, ought to be willing to put some signifi- 
cant sums of money behind that cause? 

The President. The Soviet Union is a 
great power. And we deal with them with 
respect. We have problems with them. But 
it is in our interest—it is in the national 
security interest of the United States, and I 
think in every other interest, to have a re- 
formed Soviet Union, particularly one that’s 
going to prove to be more democratic. And 
I’ve never believed that President Gorba- 
chev had given up on reform. And certainly 
he’s not given up on openness—glasnost. 
So, my answer would be, let’s look at it. But 
nobody’s talked to me about numbers. No- 
body’s talked to me about details. As I said, 
we're receiving a delegation at Gorbachev’s 
request, just as he received our agricultural 
delegation at my request. So, it’s mutual, 
and we will work constructively with our 
allies—$100 billion is a large piece of 
change still. 

Q. Have you made a decison on the ques- 
tion of more grain export credits? 

The President. No decision. 

Q. Mr. President, as far as the London 
summit is concerned, is there some possibil- 
ity that you might consider some kind of an 
option where Mr. Gorbachev would come 
in an observer status or perhaps to view in 
an informal way rather than be a formal 
participant? 

The President. 1 think all options are 
open. None closed. But, again, what’s going 
to help? What’s going to help bring the 
West closer on terms that are reasonable? I 
think President Gorbachev knows that we 
have understandable concerns about credit 
worthiness. And I think he understands—I 
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hope he understands that I and the other 
allied leaders want to move forward. 

Q. So you think there’s a real possibility 
still that he might be in London in some 
way or another? 

The President. Well, as I said, Carl [Carl 
P. Leubsdorf, Dallas Morning News], I’m 
not going to go into it beyond—I tried to 
answer the question vaguely as possible— 
[laughter|}—until we know more about it. 
You can’t pin me down on it. 


Israel 


Q. Mr. President, do you share Secretary 
of State Baker’s frustration with the new 
Israeli settlements in the occupied territo- 
ries? And how much of an impediment to a 
peace process are these settlements? 

The President. Secretary Baker reiterated 
the long-standing policy of the United 
States Government. Not just in our adminis- 
tration but, as General Powell and Secre- 
tary Cheney know, of previous administra- 
tions. And so, I didn’t see anything particu- 
larly new in what he said. I have appealed 
to the Soviet Union—I mean, to Israel—not 
to move forward with more settlements. 
They know it’s our policy. And I can under- 
stand the Secretary’s concern and perhaps 
frustration by this. However, Israel’s 
moving in some ways that I will not discuss 
with you. And so, I have no reason to be 
totally pessimistic. The settlements have 
been and will continue to be a difficult 
problem for us. 


Soviet Union 


Q. Mr. President, it was clear that Gorba- 
chev yesterday was moving to press the 
West for commitments on aid. Is it your 
concern at this point that without his re- 
forms actually in place and fully implement- 
ed that it would be premature or a possible 
waste for the West to commit large sums of 
credits or invite him to the summit in 
London?P 

The President. Norm [Norman Sandler, 
United Press International], I just go back 
to the answer I’ve given—about three dif- 
ferent answers, same question nicely dis- 
guised as a new question. But I really—I 
think I’ve answered the question—I honest- 
ly believe it. I'm not going to get out 
there—— 
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Q. It seems there are some reservations 
on your part. Is that true? 

The President. My only reservations are, 
will it help? Will it be true—will it encour- 
age reform? I'll tell you, there is something 
that’s positive there, and that is that Yeltsin 
and Gorbachev appear to be in communica- 
tion. Gorbachev has reiterated to me, which 
he didn’t have to do, his continuing com- 
mitment to reform. And you see these 
agreements that are worked out between 
the Republics—I think it’s called the “9 and 
1” agreement. And these are positive 
things. So, I want to look at it positively. 
But we also have to look at it realistically. 
And President Gorbachev knows this. 

This is the last—this is the final question. 
Very final one, right over here. 


Fast Track Legislation 


Q. How do you stand this morning about 
Fast Track? Do you think it’s going to pass 
in both Chambers? 

The President. That’s a slow ball, and the 
answer is yes. Okay. Thank you for asking. 
It’s very, very important to us. And not just 
to the administration; it is important to the 
workers in this country. It’s important to 
the environmentalists in this country. A 
more prosperous Mexico, for example, can 
do a lot more on border problems, environ- 
mental problems, and so—and labor wage 
problems. And so, I’m excited about the 
prospect of being able to negotiate without 
our hands tied for a Uruguay round con- 
tinuation, for a satisfactory conclusion of 
Uruguay round and for the Mexican FDA. 

This is the last one now. 


Middle East Peace Talks 


Q. Mr. President, given that Secretary 
Baker portrayed the Israel new settlements 
every time he went back there is something 
of an insult, a thumb in the eye, and given 
the fact that U.S. aid generally props up 
Israel, are you willing to now use that lever 
to pressure Israel? 

The President. What I want to do—I’m 
not pressuring anybody. What I want to do 
is get people to talk in that part of the 
world where they haven’t talked before. 
And what I want to do is take the credibil- 
ity that I believe the United States has now 
in Israel and in the Gulf countries and in 
the other countries in the Middle East to 


try to be a catalyst for peace. So, we’re not 
talking about pressure. And what Secretary 
Baker was doing was reiterating a long- 
standing policy of the United States. 

Thank you all very much. A follow-on; no 
more new ones. 

Q. Do you agree with Secretary Baker 
that those settlements were the main im- 
pediment to success on his trip? 

The President. 1 would want to read his 
testimony, but new settlements do not en- 
hance the prospects for peace. 


Note: The President spoke at 9 a.m. in the 
Rose Garden at the White House. In the 
remarks and press conference, the following 
persons were referred to: Chairman Powell’s 
wife, Alma; Adm. David E. Jeremiah, Vice 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff; Gen. 
H. Norman Schwarzkopf, commander of the 
U.S. forces in the Persian Gulf; Yevgeniy M. 
Primakov, Soviet Presidential Council 
member and envoy for President Gorba- 
chev; President Francois Mitterrand of 
France; Chancellor Helmut Kohl of Germa- 
ny; Prime Minister John Major of the 
United Kingdom; Gen. Mikhail A. Moi- 
seyev, Chief of the General Staff of the 
Soviet Union; Brent Scowcroft, Assistant to 
the President for National Security Affairs; 
and Boris N. Yeltsin, President of the Re- 
public of Russia. 


Communication to Congress 
Transmitting the Annual Report of the 
Corporation for Public Broadcasting 


May 23, 1991 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with the Communications 
Act of 1934, as amended (47 U.S.C. 396(i)), I 
transmit herewith the Annual Report of the 
Corporation for Public Broadcasting for 
Fiscal Year 1990 and the Inventory of Fed- 
eral Funds Distributed to Public Telecom- 
munications Entities by Federal Depart- 
ments and Agencies: Fiscal Year 1990. 


George Bush 


The White House, 
May 23, 1991. 
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Exchange With Reporters Prior to 
Discussions With President Arpad 
Goncz of Hungary 


May 23, 1991 


Q. This is for the President. 

The President. No, no. I just finished an 
arduous press conference. And I can’t talk 
anymore about anything because I just fin- 
ished what I would say was a full and com- 
prehensive press conference. And the Presi- 
dent might be glad to take a question, but 
we've got to get on—— 


Hungary-U.S. Relations 


Q. Do you have a message for the Hun- 
garian nation, Mr. President? 

The President. Wait a minute, this may 
be one I want to break the rule for. [Laugh- 
ter] Look, in the first place, it’s a pleasure to 
have President Goncz back here. I hope he 
feels he’s among friends because he is. And 
secondly, we have great respect for what 
Hungary is doing and trying to do in the 
future. And it is a dramatic story. It is a 
wonderfully exciting story about democracy 
and free markets. And yes, there are some 
economic problems, but we want to be as 
helpful as we can. We want this new demo- 
cratic country and regime to be as success- 
ful as possible. 

Glad you asked. Thanks. Thank you for 
your understanding. 


Note: The exchange began at 10:06 a.m. in 
the Oval Office at the White House. 


Statement by Press Secretary Fitzwater 
on President Bush’s Meeting With 
President Arpad Goncz of Hungary 


May 23, 1991 


President Bush met for approximately 30 
minutes this morning with Hungarian Presi- 
dent Arpad Goncz. The President expressed 
his understanding for the difficulties Hunga- 
ry faces in transforming the Hungarian 
economy and pledged America’s continuing 
strong support. He said that Hungary and 
the United States will work together to 
assure that Hungarian democracy succeeds. 
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The two leaders talked about ways to 
expand U.S. trade and investment in Hun- 
gary. Toward that end, a team of US. ex- 
perts is visiting Budapest this week to 
review with Hungarian officials impedi- 
ments to expanded trade and possible ways 
of overcoming them. This is part of our 
effort to assure the new democracies of 
Central and Eastern Europe the widest pos- 
sible access to U.S. and European markets, 
which we expect will be a major theme of 
the G-7 summit. President Goncez expressed 
his gratitude for U.S. understanding and 
support. In this context, the two Presidents 
also agreed on the importance for the suc- 
cessful conclusion of the Uruguay round. 

The two leaders also discussed nationali- 
ties conflicts in Central and Eastern 
Europe, as well as transformations in the 
Soviet Union. 


White House Fact Sheet on United 
States Assistance to Hungary 
May 23, 1991 


1. General. Hungary will benefit from a 
number of assistance programs which are 
available to all the countries of Central and 
Eastern Europe. Among these is the Ameri- 
can Business Initiative, a 2-year $45 million 
project designed to promote U.S. invest- 
ment and business activity, particularly in 
agriculture and agri-business, telecommuni- 
cations, energy, environment, and housing. 

Hungary already benefits from MFN 
tariff treatment and duty free access of 
some categories of exports under the Gen- 
eralized System of Preferences (GSP). The 
President’s recently announced Trade En- 
hancement Initiative also seeks to work 
with Hungary and other countries in the 
region to eliminate barriers to expanded 
trade. 

2. Banking and Financial Services. The 
United States is engaged in supplying tech- 
nical assistance to modernize Hungary’s 
banking and financial services sector. We 
are finalizing plans to provide senior credit 
advisers to three major Hungarian commer- 
cial banks and to the Finance Ministry. Var- 
ious U.S. Government Agencies are provid- 
ing technical assistance or internships to 
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assist Hungarian counterparts. The Treasury 
Department, for example, is sponsoring an 
internship program to place Hungarian 
bankers in U.S. banks and financial institu- 
tions. 

3. PVO Initiatives. The US. is funding a 
number of initiatives by private voluntary 
organizations. In health care, for example, 
we will continue to fund projects such as 
the Center for Disease Control and Project 
Hope’s influenza immunization program 
which last winter inoculated 30,000 Hun- 
garian children. 

4. Energy. Under an AID-administered 
emergency energy project, eight industrial 
plants and a refinery received energy 
“audits” to identify ways to improve effi- 
ciency. U.S. experts are following up with 
measures and equipment to achieve these 
energy savings. The program also provides 
training in world spot and future markets to 
purchase oil. 

Under a regional energy project starting 
this summer, Hungary will be eligible for 
technical assistance in such areas as envi- 
ronmental controls in power plants, energy 
efficiency, and nuclear energy safety. Hun- 
gary will also receive a grant of $10 million 
which can be used to import technology 
and equipment to support its reforms in the 
energy area. 

5. Privatization and Business Develop- 
ment. The Hungarian-American Enterprise 
Fund is receiving a second grant install- 
ment of $21 million this year, bringing its 
total capitalization to $26 million, with the 
remainder of the Fund’s $60 million capital- 
ization to be disbursed in fiscal year 1992. A 
full-time U.S. adviser has been provided to 
assist Hungary’s privatization program, and 
AID will shortly finalize a regional multi- 
million dollar program to supply technical 
assistance in privatization. 

6. Management Training. The United 
States is providing approximately $3.5 mil- 
lion to Hungary for management training 
through grants to American universities. 
These universities will run in-country train- 
ing programs in cooperation with Hungari- 
an institutions, supplementing faculty and 
student exchanges carried out by USIA. 

7. Environment. U.S. experts from the 
EPA and AID will travel to Hungary in July 
to develop an action plan on environmental 
assistance. Hungary will also be able to 


draw on the resources of the Regional Envi- 
ronmental Center in Budapest, for which 
the United States has provided an addition- 
al $1.7 million this fiscal year. 

8. Democratic Initiatives. Under a pro- 
gram initiated by the House of Representa- 
tives, we are providing approximately $2 
million to assist the Hungarian Parliament. 
The International Media Fund is helping to 
fund a new American Journalism Center in 
Budapest. Other democratic initiative pro- 
grams amounting to more than $2 million 
are supporting civic organizations, educa- 
tional reform, support for labor unions, and 
English language training. 

9. Other Programs. 54 Peace Corps volun- 
teers are now training English teachers and 
supporting small business development. An- 
other 60 volunteers are scheduled to go to 
Hungary this June. Other programs include 
an agricultural fellowship program that will 
bring up to 25 Hungarians to the United 
States and a $1 million AID technical assist- 
ance program to support private housing 
and urban development. 


Message to the Congress Transmitting 
the Annual Report on Radiation 
Control for Health and Safety 


May 23, 1991 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with section 360D of the 
Public Health Service Act (21 US.C. 
360qq), I am submitting the report of the 
Department of Health and Human Services 
regarding the administration of the Radi- 
ation Control for Health and Safety Act of 
1968 during calendar year 1990. 

The report recommends the repeal of 
section 360D of the Public Health Service 
Act that requires the completion of this 
annual report. All the information found in 
this report is available to the Congress on a 
more immediate basis through Center tech- 
nical reports, the Radiological Health Bulle- 
tin, and other publicly available sources. 
This annual report serves little useful pur- 
pose and diverts Agency resources from 
more productive activities. 


George Bush 
The White House, 
May 23, 1991. 
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Remarks to the National Retail 
Federation 


May 23, 1991 


Good morning. Thank you very much. 
Please be seated. It’s great to have you all 
here at the White House. It’s good to see 
Bill Howell behind me here, and Tracy 
Mullin. And of course, Boyden Gray you 
heard from—one of our top people in the 
White House; my friend of longstanding, 
our general counsel who follows the issues 
that I’m sure you’re interested in very, very 
closely. I’m pleased to see Jack—Jack 
Schultz here—and delighted to be with you. 


The Federation, your Federation, has sup- 
ported our administration, as I think you all 
know, on a wide range of topics. And I 
wanted at the outset of these remarks just 
to express my appreciation for that and ob- 
viously ask, while I have this much horse- 
power here, for your continued support. 
But let me just talk about an issue today 
that is of importance to every person in this 
room, I'd say, transcending importance. 
And the subject is economic growth. It af- 
fects everybody in the country, including 
and especially perhaps the 16 million work- 
ers that you represent. 


While there’s some disagreement about 
the length and the depth of the recession, 
we've got to commit ourselves to policies 
that are going to promote growth and op- 
portunity that will carry us right into the 
next century. 


Incidentally, on the recession, I’m feeling 
more confident about the fact that we’re—if 
not have bottomed out, are bottoming out. 
And I think there’s an awful lot of econom- 
ic forecasters that would agree with what 
I‘ve just said. 


Our growth package can do this. It can 
guarantee prosperity into the future and it 
can put us on a long-term path to market- 
driven economic growth. Our growth pack- 
age begins—you might say, began—with 
trying to control Federal spending. Our 
budget agreement last year, over which I 
took a great deal of flack for understand- 
able reasons, finally put the Federal Gov- 
ernment on a pay-as-you-go basis, and it cut 
the growth of Federal debt by nearly $500 
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billion over the next 5 years—and that extra 
capital—that extra capital, not being money 
spent by the Government, means more in- 
vestment, it means more purchasing power. 


The budget caps, I can tell you, are work- 
ing. There’s now some real, meaningful dis- 
cipline in the Congress against the tempta- 
tion to spend, spend, and spend. There’s 
still an inclination on the part of some to do 
that, but you don’t see as many spending 
bills coming down the pike at us as you 
would have without the spending caps that 
are effectively put on by the budget agree- 
ment. 


To increase the private savings and in- 
vestment, we’ve also proposed—and we’re 
going to fight for them—tax-free family sav- 
ings accounts and penalty-free withdrawals 
from these IRA’s for first-time home 
buyers. 


Our Financial Services Reform bill—and 
I’m strongly committed to that, and I hope 
you'll help us work this through the Con- 
gress—will help modernize our financial 
system, change around the overlays of regu- 
lation, ensure the future strength of the fi- 
nancial system, and help finally to alleviate 
the tight credit conditions. 


We proposed cutting the tax on long-term 
capital gains. And I’m absolutely convinced 
that that would spur job-creating invest- 
ment in our economy. It would cut the tax 
code’s bias in favor of debt, it would expand 
incentives to invest, and give a leg up to 
those that perhaps need it the most, but 
that generate the most jobs, and I’m talking 
about small businesses, the small entrepre- 
neur. And it would keep the American 
dream alive—a guy could start something 
and see it succeed—it would facilitate that. 


We're investing in R&D—up $8.4 billion 
to $76 billion. That’s inclusive. That in- 
cludes all research and development. That’s 
still, even in Washington, a lot of money— 
$76 billion, the highest level ever—which 
will fuel even greater growth in the future. 


You, the retailers, America’s retailers, 
know better than most that Government 
regulation shouldn’t impose unnecessary 
burdens. We have a regulatory responsibil- 
ity, but we must guard against unnecessary 
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regulatory burdens on the working men 
and women. That’s why the Vice Presi- 
dent’s Council on Competitiveness—and 
he’s doing a superb job in this—will contin- 
ue to review these regulations that massive- 
ly come down the pike at us to ensure that 
regulatory benefits outweigh burdens by 
the widest margin possible. 

And to the degree we were able over the 
past 10 years to cut back on regulatory 
excess, I would give great credit to Boyden 
Gray, who’s sitting here with me. He took 
the lead on that when I chaired that Regu- 
latory Relief Council for then President 
Reagan. 

These proposals that I’ve just clicked off 
are only part of our action plan for a strong 
and healthy economy. We’re looking 
beyond our borders for new opportunities 
in international markets. Over the past four 
decades, and especially in recent years, 
trade has kept our economy going strong. If 
there’s any group in the country that un- 
derstands that—anyone—I think it would 
be your group. 

Merchandise exports have risen 73 per- 
cent in the last 4 years—more than twice 
the rate of import growth. Export business 
accounts for an increasing share of our eco- 
nomic growth. We’ve seen unparalleled 
growth in world trade and huge economic 
benefits for the United States. 

Our trade strategy is not all that compli- 
cated; it’s simple: The United States will 
continue to lead the world toward a system 
of free trade and open markets because it 
means economic growth; it means jobs for 
all Americans. And as the competition sorts 
out, it means that the American taxpayer or 
the American consumer has a better shot at 
paying less for goods. 

As you know, we’ve asked Congress to 
extend the Fast Track procedures. These 
hold the key to good faith relations be- 
tween the administration and Congress in 
trade matters and between our negotiators 
and their counterparts in these trade nego- 
tiations. 

We're expecting a final vote on Fast 
Track probably this afternoon, but anyone 
who takes it for granted that the vote is in 
the bag is wrong. We’re going right down 
to the wire, and every vote counts. And so, 
when you sally forth from here, head di- 
rectly to Capitol Hill—{l/aughter|—and 


gracefully lean on those who have not 
shown the wisdom on this matter that 
you’ve shown. We need your support, 
really, seriously, in these final hours and we 
can’t win without the help of concerned 
Americans. 

We've got to win this for a lot of reasons, 
for the domestic consumer, for our robust 
growth in trade. And we also need it for 
strong foreign policy reasons. You don’t 
have the time to hear me on how enthusias- 
tic I am about the changes taking place in 
Mexico, what that means for democracy, 
what Fast Track for Mexico means for the 
countries south of our border. Yesterday— 
or the day before yesterday it was Lacalle 
of Uruguay. Two weeks ago it was Carlos 
Andrés Pérez and Michael Manley—Pérez 
of Venezuela and Manley heading the CAR- 
ICOM [Caribbean Community] from Jamai- 
ca. Everyone of them saying, look, I don’t 
benefit directly, but you must pass Fast 
Track negotiating authority. I can’t tell you 
what a bad signal it would send to your 
friends and allies in fledgling democracies 
south of your border if you don’t pass it. 

So, in addition to what it will do for the 
American economy and American con- 
sumer, I am convinced that it has serious 
and a broad-based foreign policy ramifica- 
tions. 

The last thing I want to do is to stress 
that equal growth, equal economic 
growth—fair economic growth—and equal 
opportunity go hand-in-hand. I want to just 
clear the record here—it’s not directly— 
come under the heading of the Retail Fed- 
eration, but I want to sign a civil rights bill 
this year. And I have sent a good, strong 
proposal that would battle discrimination in 
the workplace up to the Congress. And I 
don’t hear any discussion of it when I read 
the newspapers. It’s always about somebody 
else’s bill that they want me to digest. 

Unfortunately, the bill that I sent up is 
being held hostage while Congress pushes a 
bill that is almost identical to the one that I 
felt that I had to veto last year. On Tues- 
day, we had an announcement of a Demo- 
cratic compromise. But it was an announce- 
ment, no bill, no exact language. As far as 
our experts can tell—and some of this is 
highly technical—the changes that they’re 
proposing are strictly cosmetic. 
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I do not want to veto another bill with 
the name “civil rights” on it. I think our 
administration has a good record on civil 
rights. I take pride in the fact that I person- 
ally have had understanding and a good 
record on civil rights. But I am not going to 
sign a bill that will foster quotas, directly or 
indirectly. You can put language in as it did 
in the last year saying this is not a quota 
bill, and then you have provisions in there 
that would have forced employers to accept 
quotas or undertake highly expensive and 
damaging legal costs in defending a posi- 
tion. 

If the Congress is really serious—and I 
don’t think it’s the Congress as much as 
some of the groups outside—but if they are 
really serious and they want to take a 
step—maybe not as big a step as they’d like 
to see, but if they want to take a step 
against job discrimination in the workplace, 
a step that indeed does correct some of the 
decisions that many of us feel should be 
corrected from the Supreme Court, then I 
would ask that they pass my bill. It’s a good 
bill. It’s a fair bill. And it doesn’t drive the 
small employer into a state of frenzy be- 
cause of fearing mindless legislative action 
against him. 

Then if we can do this, we can move 
forward in a constructive and bipartisan 
fashion to address the other elements of my 
program for expanding choice and opportu- 
nity. 

So these were the subjects I wanted to 
take up with you. I want to end, though, 
where I began. You know, the longer I am 
in this job, the more I am convinced that it 
is the outside forces—it’s the people, and 
you represent them—the people that can 
make things happen. I am not jaundiced 
about government. I’m still optimistic. And 
I believe that we can make good things 
happen if we have the support of people 
like yourselves who are willing to take the 
time to take your message, which in this 
instance happens to be our message, up to 
Capitol Hill. So, I really wanted to come 
over and thank not only your leaders, but 
all of you for what you’re doing. And I’m 
very grateful. 

Today it’s Fast Track, yesterday it was 
something else, and tomorrow I'll be knock- 
ing on your door for support on something 
else again. But we have worked together, 
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and I’m very, very grateful for that. Thank 
you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 11 a.m. in 
Room 450 of the Old Executive Office 
Building. In his remarks, he referred to W. 
R. Howell, chairman Tracy Mullin, presi- 
dent of the government and public affairs 
division, and John J. Schultz, president of 
the retail services division and executive di- 
rector of the National Retail Federation; 
President Luis Alberto Lacalle of Uruguay; 
President Carlos Andrés Pérez of Venezuela; 
and Prime Minister Michael Manley of Ja- 
maica. 


Remarks on Fast Track Legislation and 
an Question-and-Answer Session With 
Reporters 


May 23, 1991 


The President. 1 assume you want to get 
my reaction on Fast Track. And I want to 
simply thank the leaders in Congress on 
both sides of the aisle. I want to congratu- 
late everyone in our administration who 
worked so hard on this: Nick Calio, Fred 
McClure, and of course, most especially, 
Ambassador Carla Hills, who worked her 
heart out on this. 

And I believe this is a very important 
step for our country. I think it’s a very im- 
portant step for our neighbors to the south 
and, hopefully, for Europe as well. So I 
couldn’t be more pleased. The vote was, 
frankly, larger than I anticipated, though I 
think I told you all yesterday I thought we 
would win. But it’s a great day, it really is. 
And it’s going to be good for the working 
man in this country and good for the envi- 
ronment, not the other way around. 

So I congratulate the leaders of Congress. 
I want to single out Congressman Dan Ros- 
tenkowski on the House side for his leader- 
ship. And I just couldn’t be happier. It’s a 
wonderful, wonderful end-of-week present, 
you might say, for the American people. 


Fast Track Legislation 


Q. How pivotal do you think Mr. Gep- 
hardt’s decision was in that margin? 
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The President. Very pivotal, because Dick 
Gephardt, who wrestled with this for rea- 
sons I understood, came down, in my view, 
on the right side of it. And it wasn’t an easy 
call for him. But he, in my view, made the 
right decision, and I’m confident that his 
decision brought along a lot of other votes 
because he’s in the position of leader there 
and that’s important. 

The Speaker played it fair all the way. So 
I have nothing but praise for Congress on 
this one. And I’m just delighted it worked 
out that way. 


President’s Health 


Q. Mr. President, is it true that you felt a 
little bit mentally slowed during your ill- 
ness? 

The President. Rita [Rita Beamish, Associ- 
ated Press], can I turn the question around 
and say this: Did I seem a little mentally 
slow? Here, I'll tell you how it is. [Laughter] 

Q. Did you feel mentally slow? 

The President. Have you ever gotten 
tired—has anybody here ever been tired? 
And if you have, when you're tired it’s 
better to take it easier, take a little time 
before you come up to try and answer a lot 
of tough questions. And so, yes, I’ve been 
tired, and the medicine is known to do that 
to people. But I’m back one hundred per- 
cent, snapped back and feel sharp as a tack 
and ready to field the most tough question 
and do it rapidly. [Laughter] 

So no, really, I’m not making this up. I 
feel much—each day. The weight is still 
down, but I think the American people 
have been subjected to perhaps an overdose 
of analysis on this. But people are interested 
and I’m flattered by the interest, but I 
really am feeling good. I don’t know what I 
have to do to prove it. We could jog a 
couple today, but I’m not quite ready for 
that. I hope to exercise this weekend. 

Q. running 

The President. Yes, I'm going to—well, I 
don’t know about running, but I’m going to 
exercise. 

Q. How active are you going to be this 
weekend, sir? 

Q. So we know what to pack. 

The President. It will be about the same. 
I want to do some fishing and play a little 
golf. But on running, we’ll phase back into 
this. 


Q. Are you going to Yale? 

The President. 'm going to phase back 
into this up there—[{laughter]. 

Q. Thank you, Helen [Helen Thomas, 
United Press International]. 


Federal Budget 


Q. Mr. President, how do you feel about 
the tax plan from the Democrats? The 
Democrats have—— 

The President. Well, I haven’t studied it 
yet. My first question would be, how do we 
pay for all these wonderful things, and do 
we worry about the deficit? I do. And do 
we stay within the budget limits, which I 
am determined they will stay within? But 
other than that, I’m not going to criticize it 
before I’ve studied it. It’s just opening 
round. 

Q. Can I ask a Fast Track question, Mr. 
President? 


Soviet Union 


Q. ——this morning about Mr. Gorbachev 
at the economic summit. You keep asking 
the question, will it contribute to reform. 
How are you inclined to answer that? 

The President. But we'll conclude that 
along the way. I was just on the phone to 
Prime Minister John Major this morning— 
Marlin may have told you—and we dis- 
cussed this. And I'll be talking to the other 
European leaders. I think we’re all agreed 
that if it will help, fine. 

Q. How do you measure that—— 

The President. Well, we'll have to wait 
and see. I don’t know exactly how you 
measure it. I don’t know what his plan is. 

Q. Do you need a plan—— 

The President. Well, see, we’ve got Pri- 
makov coming over here with a plan. Let’s 
see what it is. If it makes sense, we’ll en- 
courage it. If we have some reservations 
about it, we owe Mr. Gorbachev, who is a 
friend that, hey, look, just had some difficul- 
ties. So, I don’t want to prejudge it before 
we’ve even heard from the guy. 

Q. Are you disappointed from the reac- 
tion from Shamir? 


Defense Bill 


Q. ——Planned Parenthood centers that 
you have always supported? 

The President. | haven’t seen the vote 
today, but I support population efforts. I’m 
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not—obviously not for abortion, if that’s— 
was that related to the defense? 

Q. Souter was the deciding vote. 

The President. Oh, I didn’t see the vote. I 
thought we were talking about the defense 
bill yesterday. 

Q. Will you veto the defense bill? 

The President. Well, I think this will 
come out of it. I hope it will come out so 
we don’t need the veto. But I’ve done it 
before and I would again. I haven't 
changed my position. 


Middle East Peace Talks 


Q. Are you disappointed from the reac- 
tion that you’re getting from Prime Minis- 
ter Shamir to Secretary of State Baker’s 
comment on the settlements? 

The President. I asked Marlin to bring me 
some comments on this because I haven’t 
seen those. I’ve had a big day today—busy 
day. But, look, Secretary Baker was speak- 
ing for this administration. And I strongly 
support what he said. And I strongly sup- 
port what he’s trying to do. There’s no light 
between anyone in the administration. And 
our policy, as I said earlier, is well-known. 
And it would make a big contribution to 
peace if these settlements would stop. 

And that’s what the Secretary was trying 
to say. And I thought he said it very well. 
And I am 100 percent for him. I noticed 
some interpretive story today that suggest- 
ed that I was lightening up. I’m backing the 
man. He’s knocking himself out, going the 
extra mile for peace. And one way to get 
there is to have this—to have the settle- 
ment policy under control. We don’t want 
it expanding like this. There’s nothing new 
in this. This isn’t new. This is the age-old 
policy. 

Q. Do you think he is making a connec- 
tion between the peace and the settlements 
that—— 

The President. I'm stating the policy of 
the United States of America, and so was 
the Secretary. And I think most people in 
this country understand it and have under- 
stood it. And nothing’s different. But we 
would like to see those settlements stopped. 
And I’m glad I had the chance to put a 
little period and exclamation point on this. 

Q. Will you be calling Shamir, sir, to dis- 
cuss this? 
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The President. 1m in touch with him. I 
have—I don’t know, even know what—I’m 
a little at a loss because—— 

Q. He said the Arabs have to give more 
and that Israel—— 

The President. Well, everybody has to 
give. That’s what I tried to say today. The 
goal is to get people talking who have been 
shouting at each other and arming against 
each other. And we’ve got an opportunity 
now because we do have new credibility— 
newfound, better credibility in the Middle 
East, all countries over here in my view. 
And so what Baker’s trying to do, and I 
back him 100 percent, is to use that to get 
exactly this done, to have others compro- 
mise. Everybody has to give and listen and 
talk, come to the table, and then we'll see 
what happens. 

Q. Are you finding them more intransi- 
gent than you expected? 

The President. 1 don’t know than I ex- 
pected. Nobody said this would be a cake 
walk. But we’ve got a ways to go before I 
can tell the American people we’re there. 
They’re all coming to the table, all those 
that we’ve invited. But the Secretary’s 
working hard—— 

Q. Are you going to invite—— 

The President. We're doing a lot 
behind—— 

Q. Are you going to invite anyone to 
WashingtonP 

The President. Sorry? A lot behind the 
scenes. 

Q. Is there anything you can do to per- 
suade the Israelis to your point of view—— 

Q. Invite him where? 

Q. ——beyond simply talking with them? 

The President. Well, ’'m going to keep 
trying. I’m going to keep trying because I 
think Prime Minister Shamir knows my 
view on this. I know he knows there’s noth- 
ing different between present policy and 
past policy in terms of settlements. But if 
you mean in the whole scheme of 
things—— 

Q. Things like loan guarantees, aid 

The President. Oh, yes. Well, I’m talking 
about how you get the peace process start- 
ed. And, yes, I'll be talking to anybody 
that’s willing to talk about it, and so will the 
Secretary. 

Thank you very much. 
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Q. Are you inviting them here? 
Soviet Union 


Q. Are you considering a meeting with 
Gorbachev outside Moscow or London? 

The President. Not right now. 

Q. Something less than a summit? 

The President. Not right now. 

Q. Did you talk to Major about inviting 
Gorbachev to London? 

Q. What about women in combat? 

The President. What about it? 

Q. Did you talk to Major about whether 
he should invite Gorbachev to the summit 
in London. 

Q. Is he in favor of that? 

The President. Yes, we did discuss that. 
But his position is the same as mine. Gorba- 
chev’s—I mean, regarding Gorbachev, the 
Prime Minister and I are in exact sync on 
this. We both want to look at it and consid- 
er it and not leave the door closed nor 
open, but see what the proposals are. And if 
it will help, fine. 

I mean, Gorbachev, I am still convinced, 
is working the reform path, working the 
perestroika path. And I’m not going to pull 
the rug out from under him. On the other 
hand, we have limitations in what we can 
do. And when we do something, we want it 
to be meaningful. We don’t want to just 
have it some gesture that doesn’t help the 
struggling Soviet economy. So we're in a 
critical time here in terms of meetings, in 
terms of G-7 or summit. And I’m anxious to 
hear from Mr. Primakov, who is Gorba- 
chev’s special emissary. Just as he was anx- 
ious to hear from our agricultural specialists 
that went over there, come up with some 
good ideas. And this is the way you do it. 
You talk to each other and you keep going. 
And it’s true for U.S.-Soviet, it’s true for G- 
7, and it’s true for the Middle East. 

Thank you all very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 3:30 p.m. at 
the North Portico at the White House. The 
President referred to Nicholas E. Calio, 
Deputy Assistant to the President for Legis- 
lative Affairs (House); Frederick OD. 
McClure, Assistant to the President for Leg- 
islative Affairs; U.S. Trade Representative 
Carla A. Hills; Prime Minister John Major 
of the United Kingdom; and Marlin Fitz- 
water, Press Secretary to the President. 


Proclamation 6299—Week for the 
National Observance of the 50th 
Anniversary of World War II 


May 23, 1991 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


When the United States entered World 
War II half a century ago, it became en- 
gaged in a struggle for the fate of millions 
of people—and for the future of freedom on 
Earth. During the period that commemo- 
rates the 50th anniversary of this conflict, 
we do well to study its lessons and to honor 
all of those Americans who helped to 
achieve the Allied victory. , 

Following America’s entry into World 
War II, President Franklin Roosevelt de- 
clared that we fought 

to uphold the doctrine that all men 
are equal in the sight of God... . 
There never has been—there 
never can be—successful 
compromise between good and 
evil. Only total victory can reward 
the champions of tolerance and 
decency, freedom and faith. 
That unwavering sense of purpose would 
characterize the actions of all Americans, 
both on the home front and on the field of 
battle, as they rallied to defend the cause of 
freedom. 

President Roosevelt aptly described 
World War II as “the most tremendous un- 
dertaking in American history.” In homes, 
schools, and churches across the Nation, on 
our farms and in our factories, citizens of 
every age and every walk of life labored 
and sacrificed to support the Allied military 
effort. From the Aleutian Islands to the 
Coral Sea, from the shores of northwest 
Africa to Anzio, Normandy, and the Rhine- 
land, members of our Armed Forces braved 
the horrors of battle to defend the lives and 
liberty of others. Hundreds of thousands of 
these heroes gave “the last full measure of 
devotion” in service to our country, and we 
will never forget them. 

Six long years after the war first began, 
the Allies secured the unconditional surren- 
der of Nazi Germany and Imperial Japan. 
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President Truman noted that the Allied tri- 

umph was 
more than a victory of arms. It was 
a victory of one way of life over 
another... . . We know now that 
the basic proposition of the worth 
and dignity of man is not a 
sentimental aspiration or a vain 
hope or a piece of rhetoric. 


Those words are still true today. 


We live in a world transformed by World 
War II. The Allied victory affirmed Ameri- 
ca’s leadership in global affairs, and it led to 
the formation of the United Nations as a 
vehicle for promoting international peace 
and security. Moreover, it contained what 
President Truman called a “promise to 
people everywhere who join us in the love 
of freedom”—a promise that we have 
begun to see fulfilled with the emergence 
of democratic governments around the 
world and with the movement toward a 
Europe whole and free. 


This week, let us remember in prayer all 
those heroes who gave their lives for the 
universal cause of freedom during World 
War II. Let us honor the World War II 
veterans who are with us today, especially 
the infirm and the hospitalized, and let us 
salute the millions of civilians who rallied in 
support of their efforts. Most important, let 
us resolve to learn from the past, so that we 
too might be faithful and effective guard- 
ians of liberty. 

The Congress, by Public Law 101-491, 
has designated the week of June 2 through 
June 8, 1991, as a “Week for the National 
Observance of the 50th Anniversary of 
World War II” and has authorized and re- 
quested the President to issue a proclama- 
tion in observance of this week. 

Now, Therefore, I, George Bush, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week of June 2 
through June 8, 1991, as a Week for the 
National Observance of the 50th Anniversa- 
ry of World War II. I call upon all Ameri- 
cans to observe this week with appropriate 
programs, ceremonies, and activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-third day of May, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
ninety-one, and of the Independence of the 
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United States of America the two hundred 
and fifteenth. 


George Bush 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:29 a.m., May 24, 1991] 


Statement on the Senate Energy and 
Natural Resources Committee’s Action 
Approving the Administration’s 
National Energy Strategy 


May 23, 1991 


I am pleased to congratulate Chairman 
Bennett Johnston, Senator Malcolm Wallop 
and the Senate Energy and Natural Re- 
sources Committee on the energy bill they 
approved today. The 17-3 vote by the com- 
mittee demonstrates a genuine bipartisan 
commitment to balanced, realistic, and 
comprehensive energy legislation. 

When I announced my National Energy 
Strategy (NES) on February 20, I chal- 
lenged the Congress to do its part to pass 
the legislation recommended in the NES. 
The committee’s action today, taken on a 
bipartisan basis, marks a very constructive 
first step in this process. 

The committee’s action helps move 
America toward a more secure, cleaner, 
and more efficient energy future. 


Remarks at the Dedication Ceremony 
for the Khalil Gibran Memorial Garden 


May 24, 1991 


Please, those who have chairs be seated, 
and the rest of you, thank you for the warm 
welcome, really. I told them to leave Millie 
at home over here. I don’t know what the 
barking is. [Laughter] But let me first salute 
my old friend, my dear friend Bill Baroody 
and thank him for his leadership; to Sheryl 
Ameen and Colonel Tannous, Adelaine 
Abercia, our friend Ambassador Lahoud, 
and, of course, our distinguished Represent- 
ative, Congresswoman Oakar. To all of you 
I would say, without your sponsorship we 
wouldn’t be standing here today. I want to 
single out Flip Wilson for his help in 
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making this possible; it’s greatly appreciat- 
ed. Salute another old friend Jamie Farr. 

And ladies and gentlemen, it’s an honor— 
I mean this from the heart—it is an honor 
to be asked to dedicate this garden to a 
man who has done so much for poetry and, 
through poetry, for all of us. Barbara and I 
were pleased when Bill asked us, and others 
asked us, to serve as honorary cochairmen 
of the dedication committee. And now that 
I see—Barbara’s seen it—the beauty of this 
place, I’m struck by the committee’s dedi- 
cation. 

They, and all who contributed to this me- 
morial, offer it as a real tribute to Gibran’s 
legacy—his belief in brotherhood, his call 
for compassion, and, perhaps above all, his 
passion for peace. 

The spot where we now stand holds a 
special place in my heart because, as most 
of you know, for 8 years, I lived up the 
street with my family. And this memorial 
renders this place so much more special by 
honoring a man who enlivened candor with 
cadence and lent song to truth. 

Gibran once wrote that “remembrance is 
a form of meeting.” So, in this garden, we 
meet this man again. The graceful symme- 
try and the slope of these grounds lead the 
eye in a sweep that is, indeed, poetry in 
motion. The Cedars of Lebanon that will 
someday canopy the poet’s memorial 
remind us of those which once sheltered his 
birth. His words, carved on these benches, 
and they are so beautiful, echo those he has 
etched on our memory. And as the en- 
trance’s footbridge brings us into his 
garden, so his work “leads us to the thresh- 
olds of our own mind.” 

Perhaps his greatest bequest was the key 
by which we opened our own imaginations. 
His was not poetry for the passive, but for 
the participant. He wrote that the wisest 
teacher reveals “that which already lies half 
asleep in the dawning of your knowledge.” 
And his poetry sounded that reveille with a 
song of beauty and truth. 

When Gibran said that “work is love 
made visible,” those weren’t just words that 
he wrote, they were words that he lived. 
Part poet, part philosopher, he extracted 
“the secret of the sea from a drop of dew.” 
Poetry was the language in which he ex- 
plored his soul and taught us about ours. 
And when he spoke of the realm of the 


spirit, his words pressed the veil we cannot 
see, yet cannot see beyond. He drew us 
where we were unused to climb and shared 
what he saw—the promise of a kinder, 
gentler world. 

And as we survey today’s world, we see 
progress towards Gibran’s vision, but we 
also see promise unfulfilled. And we see the 
need to renew Gibran’s message of toler- 
ance and compassion for a world too often 
at odds rather than at peace. Perhaps no- 
where is this more important than in the 
Middle East, Gibran’s homeland where 
peace still wanders as the region’s prodigal 
son. 

That region gave us a symbol of peace in 
Gibran. It is cruel irony that those lands 
now suffer the strife and hatred and fear. 
Our administration’s efforts are premised 
by those words Bill just quoted, that, “We 
are all children of the same supreme 
being.” And that’s why we must strive to 
turn this bitter cycle of demanding an eye 
for an eye into one of offering a hand for a 
hand. We shall continue our efforts to help 
bring peace back home to this vital and 
historic part of the world, so that someday 
“its bread of affliction” may become “bread 
cast upon the waters.” 

Gibran once wrote, “Love is a word of 
light written by a hand of light upon a page 
of light.” The hand is his and the page, our 
hearts. 

May I say to those who follow on this 
program, I apologize. I would like to be a 
full participant, but we’re scooting off to 
New England on a long-established event. 
But I salute those who are participating in 
the program, ask their forgiveness and 
yours. And thank you very much, because it 
is Barbara and I who are honored by what 
has happened here today, inviting us to be 
participants. 

Thank you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 8:59 a.m. in 
the Khalil Gibran. Memorial Garden. In his 
opening remarks, he referred to William J. 
Baroody, Jr., chairman of the board and 
president of the Khalil Gibran Centennial 
Foundation; Peter S. Tannous and Adelaine 
Abercia, chairman and vice chairman, re- 
spectively, of the dedication committee; and 
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Nassib Lahoud, U.S. Ambassador to Leba- 
non. 


Exchange With Reporters on the 
Assassination of Former Prime Minister 
Rajiv Gandhi of India 


May 24, 1991 


The President. Well, may I pay my re- 
spects to all the Embassy staff, too, and 
thank you very much for coming out to pay 
honor to this—We feel this very strongly, 
your loss. 

Q. Mr. President, how confident are you 
that Indian democracy will pass through 
this crisis? 

The President. India’s democracy is 
strong, steadfast, and it has the full support 
of our country. It always has, and it always 
will. And this is a terrible tragedy. It tests 
the souls of India, and it trys the hearts of 
all of us. But I fear not for India’s democra- 
cy. 

Q. Mr. 
about 

The President. | really must go on. 

Q. Are you worried about the sectarian 
violence and really just wanted to—— 

The President. Well, I hope that India 
will cope. They always try to do that. There 
are people that feel passionately about this, 
but this is no time for more violence. This is 
a time for calm, for peaceful resolution to 
differences. And if anybody ever stood for 
that, it was Rajiv Gandhi and his family. 

Q. Do you have a small message for the 
Indian people? 

The President. No. The United States will 
deal with the Indian Government with re- 
spect and quality. And so, I have no worries 
about that at all. 

Q. What did you write on the book? 

Q. Any message for the Indian people? 

The President. Well, I tried to express my 
sentiments there. And I’m sure the Ambas- 
sador will share it with you. 

Thank you. 

Q. Do you ever worry about the possibili- 
ty of a terrorist attack against yourself? 

The President. No, I never worry about 
that. See you all. 


President, are you worried 
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Note: The President spoke at 8:40 a.m. at 
the Indian Embassy. Abid Hussain is the 
Indian Ambassador to the United States. 


Statement by Press Secretary Fitzwater 
on the Airlift of Ethiopian Jews to 
Israel 


May 24, 1991 


We are delighted to announce that this 
morning at 7 a.m. Washington time, an 
emergency humanitarian airlift began 
which will transport the 18,000 Ethiopian 
Jews in Addis Ababa to Israel. The oper- 
ation results from an agreement between 
the Governments of Israel and Ethiopia. We 
expect the airlift to last 2 days. We have 
been informed that the operation is pro- 
ceeding smoothly. 

We want to express our appreciation to 
Acting President Tesfaye Gebre-Kidan of 
Ethiopia. We understand that the Ethiopian 
decision to allow the Falashas to depart the 
country was taken in response to a letter 
from President Bush on May 22. Our initia- 
tive in this humanitarian operation com- 
menced with the visit of Senator Rudy 
Boschwitz to Addis Ababa as a special emis- 
sary of the President on April 26-27. 

The United States will be hosting a con- 
ference in London starting on May 27 to 
help facilitate an end to the tragic war in 
Ethiopia. We hope at that time to see the 
establishment of a provisional government 
and agreement on a plan for a political 
transition leading to peace and democracy. 

Israeli Prime Minister Shamir called 
President Bush at about 11 a.m. aboard Air 
Force One to thank him for the American 
role in release of the Falashas. The Prime 
Minister and the President also discussed 
the Mideast peace process. The Prime Min- 
ister expressed his appreciation for Secre- 
tary Baker’s efforts in the Mideast and said 
he hoped the peace process will continue. 


Statement by Press Secretary Fitzwater 
on Multilateral Export Controls 


May 24, 1991 


Last evening, the United States and six- 
teen Western allies agreed in Paris to im- 





plement a new system of export controls for 
dual-use goods and technologies with signif- 
icant military applications. The agreement 
brings to a close a major review of allied 
East-West export control policy initiated in 
January 1990, in response to the Presi- 
dent’s call upon the member states of the 
Coordinating Committee for Multilateral 
Export Controls (COCOM) to adapt their 
export control regimes to the rapidly chang- 
ing international political and military envi- 
ronment. 

For over 40 years, COCOM, comprised of 
NATO members (less Iceland) plus Japan 
and Australia, has maintained a system of 
export controls to keep key technologies 
with both military and civilian uses from 
being used to enhance the military capabil- 
ity of certain countries. Historically, these 
have included the Soviet Union, former 
members of the Warsaw Pact, the People’s 
Republic of China, and several other coun- 
tries. The changes to be implemented by 
COCOM partners demonstrate the contin- 
ued relevance of COCOM and its ability to 
adapt quickly to changing world circum- 
stances. 

The agreement means a 50% reduction 
in existing export controls to a “Core List” 
of militarily strategic technologies and 
goods. That reduction is in addition to a 
33% cut in the list agreed to by COCOM in 
June 1990. The United States and its part- 
ners concluded that an overhaul of the lists 
was justified, based on a changing strategic 
situation and rapid diffusion of some tech- 
nologies that were making the existing con- 
trol lists obsolete. The Core List contains 
only the most critical goods and technol- 
ogies, which are essential in maintaining 
the existing significant gaps between West- 
ern and Soviet-based military systems, gaps 
that were demonstrated to be critical to our 
national security in Operation Desert 
Storm. On the other hand, because of the 
broad diffusion of certain technologies, 
export controls have been eliminated, for 
example, on most of the computers export- 
ed from the United States today. COCOM 
member/states also agreed to significant re- 
ductions in controls on microprocessors, ma- 
chine iools, aircraft, avionics, and propul- 
sion systems. In addition, the United States 
will continue a presumption of approval for 
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the export of Core List items to bona fide 
civil end-users for civilian purposes. 

The new agreement continues the trend 
toward reducing controls on items destined 
for Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary, 
reflecting the disintegration of the Warsaw 
Pact and the fact that these three countries 
have entered into strategic trade agree- 
ments with Western nations to prevent di- 
version of Western-supplied technology to 
the Soviet Union. 

COCOM partners agreed that individual 
countries will continue controling goods 
and technologies dropped from _ the 
COCOM list that could contribute to the 
development of nuclear, chemical, and bio- 
logical weapons, and the missiles to deliver 
them. 

Full implementation of the new lists is 
planned for September 1, 1991, and a fact 
sheet is available that provides additional 
details on the COCOM agreement. 





Points of Light Recognition Program 





The President named the following individ- 
uals and institutions as exemplars of his 
commitment to making community service 
central to the life and work of every Ameri- 
can. 





May 18 
NOVA Project, Inc., of Toledo, OH 
May 20 


Arizona Women’s Education and Employment, 
Inc., of Phoenix, AZ 


May 21 
Michael Ponn, of Ridley Park, PA 
May 22 
Sharon Lawrence, of Roswell, NM 
May 23 


Georgia Veterans Leadership Program, of Mari- 
etta, GA 


May 24 


Corey Elementary School’s Adopt-A-Grand- 
friend program, of Arlington, TX 
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Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





May 19 

In the afternoon, the President and Mrs. 
Bush returned to the White House from a 
weekend stay at Camp David, MD. 


May 20 
The President met at the White House 

with: 

—the Vice President; John H. Sununu, 
Chief of Staff to the President; Brent 
Scowcroft, Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs; and members 
of the CIA briefing staff; 

—John H. Sununu; 

—Cuban political dissidents; 

—Secretary of Defense Dick Cheney. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint the following individuals to be 
members of the National Cancer Advisory 
Board: 

Zora Kramer Brown, of the District of Columbia, 
for the remainder of the term expiring March 
9, 1992. She would succeed Nancy Goodman 
Brinker. Currently Ms. Brown serves as direc- 
tor of administration and public relations for 
Broadcast Capital Fund, Inc., in Washington, 
DC. 

Brenda L. Johnson, of New York, for the remain- 
der of the term expiring March 9, 1994. She 
would succeed Louis V. Gerstner, Jr. Since 
1977 Ms. Johnson has served as a partner with 
BrenMer Industries in New York, NY. 


May 21 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—the Vice President; John H. Sununu, 
Chief of Staff to the President; Brent 
Scowcroft, Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs; and members 
of the CIA briefing staff; 

—John H. Sununu; 

—Members of the House of Representa- 
tives, to discuss Fast Track legislation; 

—Secretary of State James A. Baker III. 
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May 22 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—the Vice President; John H. Sununu, 
Chief of Staff to the President; Brent 
Scowcroft, Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs; and members 
of the CIA briefing staff; 

—John H. Sununu. 


May 23 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—the Vice President; John H. Sununu, 
Chief of Staff to the President; Brent 
Scowcroft, Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs; and members 
of the CIA briefing staff; 

—John H. Sununu; 

—business chief executive officers; 

—former Representative Guy Molinari. 

In an Oval Office ceremony, the Presi- 
dent received a Maine salmon. 

In the evening, the President hosted a 
reception on the State Floor of the White 
House for the Republican Congressional 
Leadership Council. 

The President appointed Susan S. Enge- 
leiter, of Wisconsin, to be a member of the 
President’s Export Council. She would suc- 
ceed Lee L. Morgan. Currently Ms. Enge- 
leiter serves as vice president and staff ex- 
ecutive for Honeywell, Inc., in Minneapolis, 
MN. 


The President appointed Gov. Michael 
Castle of Delaware to head an official U.S. 
observer mission to the national election in 
Suriname’on May 25, 1991. 

Head of Delegation: 
Michael Castle, Governor of Delaware. 
Delegates: 


Osborne Day, of Washington, DC, consultant to 
not-for-profit organizations and member of the 
Bush/ Quayle transition team; 

R. Bruce McColm, of New Jersey, executive direc- 
tor of Freedom House; 


Douglas W. Payne, of New York, director of hem- 
ispheric studies at Freedom House; 


Roland Kenneth Towery, Sr., of Texas, former 
press secretary and administrative assistant to 
Senator John Tower; 


John P. Leonard, U.S. Ambassador to Suriname. 





May 24 

In the morning, the President met at the 
White House with the Vice President; John 
H. Sununu, Chief of Staff to the President; 
Brent Scowcroft, Assistant to the President 
for National Security Affairs; and members 
of the CIA briefing staff. 

Later, the President departed for Boston, 
MA, where he met with the President’s 
Export Council, addressed their conference, 
and attended a fundraising reception for 
Steven Pierce. 

In the afternoon, the President traveled 
to his home in Kennebunkport, ME. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted May 20 


Robert Michael Guttman, 
of the District of Columbia, to be an Assist- 
ant Secretary of Labor, vice Mary Sterling. 


William Happer, 

of New Jersey, to be Director of the Office 
of Energy Research, vice Robert O. Hunter, 
Jr., resigned. 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary that are nei- 
ther printed as items nor covered by entries 
in the Digest of Other White House An- 
nouncements. 





Released May 21 


Fact sheet: 
The President’s Environment and Conser- 
vation Challenge Awards 
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Released May 22 


Advance text: 
Remarks to students and faculty of the 
Saturn School of Tomorrow in St. Paul, MN 


Fact sheet: 
AMERICA 2000 Excellence in Education 
Act 


Released May 23 


Announcement: 
Nomination of Andrew J. Kleinfeld to be 
U.S. Circuit Judge for the Ninth Circuit 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Harvey E. Schlesinger to be 
U.S. District Judge for the Middle District 
of Florida 


Announcement: 
Nomination of Ralph W. Nimmons, Jr., to 
be U.S. District Judge for the Middle Dis- 
trict of Florida 


Released May 24 
Fact sheet: 


Coordinating Committee for Multilateral 
Export Control’s Core List 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved May 20 


HJ. Res. 154 / Public Law 102-47 
Designating the month of May 1991, as 
“National Foster Care Month” 


Approved May 21 


SJ. Res. 134 / Public Law 102-48 
Designating May 22, 1991, as “National 
Desert Storm Reservists Day” 
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Approved May 22 


SJ. Res. 127 / Public Law 102-49 
To designate the month of May 1991, as 


“National Huntington’s Disease Awareness 
Month” 


Approved May 24 


S. 248 / Public Law 102-50 


Niobrara Scenic River Designation Act of 
1991 





Subject Index 
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AID. See Development Cooperation Agency, U.S. 
International 
Above and Beyond, Grand Forks, ND—477 
Academic Decathlon, U.S.—502 
ACTION—429 
Advanced Resources for Foster Kids, Orange, 
CA—624 
Advisory commissions, committees, and coun- 
cils—395, 428, 429, 478, 517, 518, 554, 625 
Africa 
See also specific country 
Refugees—460 
Aging, Federal Council on the—443 
Agriculture 
Farm safety—439 
Rice—389 
Trade agreements and negotiations. See Com- 
merce, international 
Agriculture, Department of 
Secretary—523, 539 
Air Force, Department of the 
Air Force Academy, U.S.—479 
Chief of Staff—431 
Maxwell Air Force Base—431 
Persian Gulf deployment. See Persian Gulf con- 
flict 
Thunderbirds, precision flying team—594 
Alabama, President’s visit—431 
Albania, trade with U.S.—578 
Algeria, U.S. Ambassador—460 
America 2000. See Education, quality 
American. See other part of subject 
Arbor Day, National—486, 511 
Architectural and Transportation Barriers Com- 
pliance Board—427 
Archives and Records Administration, National— 
552 
Arctic Research Commission—625 
Argentina, Ambassador to U.S.—429 
Armed Forces, U.S. 
Iraqi refugee assistance, role. See Iraq, refugees 
Japan, role. See Japan 
Pay—402 
POW’s/MIA’s—385 
Return of U.S. Persian Gulf forces—382, 385, 
398, 407, 422, 449, 450 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, U.S.— 
440, 442 
Arms and munitions 
Arms control agreements—381, 450, 602 
Chemical weapons—599 


Arms and munitions—Continued 
Gun control. See Law enforcement and crime 
Military exports—491 
Nonproliferation—531 
Army, Department of the 
Assistant Secretary—502 
Chief of Staff—452 
Commander of U.S. Persian Gulf forces—493 
Arts, National Endowment for the. See Arts and 
the Humanities, National Foundation on the 
Arts and the Humanities, National Foundation on 
the 
Arts, National Endowment for the—594 
Humanities, National Council on the—554, 624 
Humanities, National Endowment for the—517 
Museum Services Board, National—625 
Asia-Pacific region, defense and security, U.S. 
role—621 
Asian/Pacific American Heritage Month, 1991 
and 1992—571 
Association. See other part of subject 
Asthma and Allergy Foundation—594 
Atlantis. See Space program, shuttle 
Atomic Energy Agency, International—440, 442 
Aviation, international air show, President’s rep- 
resentative—553 


Bangladesh 
Disaster assistance—552 
Prime Minister—552 
Worker rights—509 
Banking—414, 538, 570 
Barnyard Community Center, Miami, FL—477 
Benin, trade with U.S.—509 
Benjamin Banneker Honors Mathematics and Sci- 
ence Society Partnership, Annapolis MD—493, 
500 


Better Hearing and Speech Month—554 

Big Brother, 1991 National—518 

Big Brothers and Sisters of Sedwick County, 
Wichita, KS—427 

Big Sister, 1991 National—518 

Board. See other part of subject 

Bolivia, U.S. Ambassador—426 

Broadcasting, Board for International, Radio Free 
Europe—438 

Broadcasting, Corporation for Public—429, 554 

Broadcasting, National Association of —437 

Broadcasting, Task Force on U.S. Government 
International—528 
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Budget, Federal 
See also specific agency 
Congressional role—413 
Defense spending—591 
Deficit—538 
Rescissions and deferrals—444 
Research and development—443 
Sequestrations—510 
Bulgaria, trade with U.S.—578 
Burma, refugees—510 
Business Conference, American—412 
Business Editors and Writers, Society of —537 
Business and industry 
Education, role—466, 470, 503 
Small and minority business—417, 574 
Tourism—561 


CFE. See Arms and munitions, arms control 
agreements 

COCOM. See Coordinating Committee for Multi- 
lateral Security Export Controls 

California 
President’s visit—387, 393 
Winter freeze—478 

Cambodia, trade with U.S.—578 

Cameroon, President—594 

Canada 
Free trade negotiations with Mexico and the 

U.S.—404, 409, 436, 536, 539, 543, 546 

Prime Minister—536, 546 
Trade with U.S.—508, 523, 539 

Cancer Advisory Board, National—554 

Cancer Control Month—424 

Cancer Panel, President’s—428 

Caribbean region 
See also specific country 
Trade with U.S.—614 

Caring Friends of Wayne County, Inc., Clyde, 
NY—553 

Casa Teresa, Inc., Orange, CA—427 

Central Intelligence Agency—578, 601-603 

Chemical weapons. See Arms and munitions 

Chiefs of Police, International Association of— 
479 

China 
Human rights—527 
Relations with U.S.—526 
Trade with U.S.—527, 531, 612 
U.S. Ambassador—607 

Cinco de Mayo—560 

Coast Guard, U.S. See Transportation, Depart- 
ment of 

Cochran Gardens Community Center, St. Louis, 
MO—555, 558 

Colombia, U.S. Ambassador—614 

Colorado, Governor—461 

Columbus Quincentenary Jubilee Commission, 
Christopher—478 

Commerce, Department of 
Chief Financial Officer—422 
Export controls, administration—491 
Secretary—408, 413, 523, 567, 621 
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Commerce, international 
See also specific country or subject; Economy, 
international 
Exports, U.S—409, 413, 437, 475, 531, 538, 
540, 599, 600 
Free and fair trade—404, 408, 412, 528, 578 
Generalized System of Preferences—506, 509, 
510 
Military exports. See Arms and munitions 
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391-393, 404, 408, 409, 411-413, 421, 435, 
437, 523-525, 530, 536, 539, 543, 546, 549, 
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U.S. trade deficit—387, 392 
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Broadcast industry—437 
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Competitiveness Council—413, 538 
Conference. See other part of subject 
Congress 
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See also Environment 
Forest preservation—475 
Tree planting—473, 486, 511, 605 
Wildlife preservation—621 
Contractors of America, Associated General—435 
Conventional weapons. See Arms and munitions 
Coordinating Committee for Multilateral Security 
Export Controls—492 
Corporation. See other part of subject 
Council. See other part of subject 
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518 
Credit Standards Advisory Committee—518, 554 
Crime Victims’ Rights Week, National—483, 484 
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Crossroads of Wilmington Inc., Wilmington, 
NC—517 
Cuba, trade with U.S.—578 
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Cultural and Trade Center Commission, Interna- 
tional—518 
Cyprus 
Conflict resolution—557 
Minister of Foreign Affairs—558 
President—557 
Turkish Cypriot leader—557 
United Nations Special Representative—557 
U.S. special coordinator—558 
Czechoslovakia 
Nuclear energy agreement with U.S.—440, 441 
President—433, 438 
Reforms, political and economic—433 
Trade with U.S.—507, 508, 510, 578 





Days of observance. See other part of subject 
Defense, Department of 
See also specific military department; Armed 
Forces, U.S. 
Joint Chiefs of Staff—550 
National Security Agency/Central 
Service—535 
Refugee assistance, role—476, 511 
Secretary—402, 457, 476, 478, 553, 567, 588, 
594, 610 
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Defense and national security 
Foreign access to U.S. ports—578 
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Democracy, National Endowment for—429 
Democracy and freedom 
International cooperation—432, 434 
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Developing countries 
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Worker rights—507, 509, 510 
Development Cooperation Agency, U.S. Interna- 
tional, Development, Agency for International 
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Disaster assistance 
Bangladesh cyclone—552 
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Louisiana flooding and tornadoes—518, 593 
Maine flooding—479 
Oklahoma tornadoes—594 
Djibouti 
Persian Gulf conflict, role—497, 498 
President—395, 497, 498 
Domestic policy 
See also specific subject 
Administration policies—611 
Federal role—565 
Dominican Republic, trade with U.S.—509 
Duke University—482 


Security 


EC. See European Community 
Earth Day—481 
Economic Advisers, Council of —528 
Economic Policy Council—537 
Economy, international 
See also specific country; Commerce, interna- 
tional 
Growth—408, 436 
U.S. foreign investment—623 
Economy, national 
See also Banking 
Growth—413, 436-438, 537, 538, 542 
Inflation and interest rates—530, 538, 542 
Labor disputes, impact—435, 459 
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Federal investment—465, 467, 469, 500 
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Quality—413, 460, 462-464, 468, 494, 499, 503, 
534, 597 
Education, Department of, Secretary—402, 415, 
462, 470, 472, 494, 499 
Education First Week, National—463 
Educational Goals Panel, National—468 
Educational Research and Improvement, Nation- 
al Advisory Council on—395 
Effective Parenting Information for Children, 
Buffalo, NY—517 
Egypt 
President—617 
U.S. Ambassador—588 
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Emergency Management Agency, Federal—478, 
479, 518, 526, 553, 593, 594 
Emergency Medical Services Week, 1991 and 
1992—615 
Emergency Refugee and Migration Assistance 
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428, 518, 626 
Employment and unemployment, job creation— 
409, 542 
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Energy, Department of 
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